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CHAPTER I. 


HE damp November mists clung round the 
} valley through which lay the Great Western 
Railway. The afternoon was chill, and a 
drizzling rain came on. Not much to see: 
only a leaden sky and a drear outline of 
valley surrounded by bleak hills. And yet 
Ethel Chatterton never missed the four o’clock 
spectacle of the red-hot express tearing along wildly 
4 towards London, looking like a dreadful shrieking 
® monster, with its lurid gleam of light tossed up- 
| wards, as it passed in a second; and the cold dull 
scenery seemed yet colder and duller for the loss 
of that red apparition. 

So thought Ethel as she got down from the 
five-barred gate, which was within a very few yards of 
* the railway, and walked slowly back home. Ethel was 
only seven, and this was her greatest treat in the day. 
It meant more to her than to another child of the same age. She knew 
that that train was destined to reach London. London! where was gas- 
light and warmth and multitudes of people passing to and fro, and much 
beauty of shops and big buildings. And the dark hills looked more 
sullen, with their grim outline, along which, at very rare intervals, could 
faintly be seen here and there a little clump of trees. 

Ah, it was bitterly cold. She was now at the entrance to the little 
village. Her father’s house was the first’ one, a little removed from 
Draycott. She had no mother: her birth had been her mother’s death. 
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So God pulls up the one flower to plant another. Edgar Chatterton wept 
sore over his wife’s death, but a daughter’s caresses had now soothed the 
loss ; but Edgar Chatterton is wrapped up in his own prospects. Once 
he was on the provincial boards for six months. He had seen Macready, 
and had played up to him, as he was never tired of saying. ‘ There will 
be rain to-night ”—that was his dismal remark. Yes, poor man! But 
he was not cut out fora murderer. He forgot his part, and there was 
rain, not only to-night, but for all the rest of his playing life. He is 
standing by the little green gate of:his “curiosity shop,” as the neigh- 
bours call his cottage, which teems with the most extraordinary medley 
of outlandish objects, picked up here, there, and everywhere. “The 
player’s child” —so they call her; and she is proud of the title. She is 
proud of her father, and she looks up in his face so lovingly, as she puts 
her hands in his. 

“ Father, shall I ever see that great big London? I do so want to; 
the train makes my heart go pit-a-pat.” 

“Some day, my dear,” said the old man, patting her little head, 
** When my ‘Julius Cesar’ has taken the town by storm, my Ethel shall 
walk in silk attire. But she must wait. Some day! Some day!” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ TPHIGENIA” was an institution at the old “curiosity shop.” Eleven 
years have elapsed since Ethel, as we saw her, was watching her daily 
spectacle. Iphigenia has been general servant all those years, and she is 
only twenty-seven. Of course she has a young man, of the name of 
Samuel Taffy, baker’s assistant in the village of Draycott. 

* Sam,” she says, this evening of the 3rd of August, as she stands by 
the gate leading up to the cottage, “ Miss Ethel is a angel, so don’t you 
ask me to be exclaimed in church yet awhile, till she is tied up with 
some gent or other. But as for that old master of mine, Lor’ bless you, 
he’s always a-spouting out of big books and writing away like the parson. 
Tis my impression as he’s got wrong in his top loft. Don’t, Sam.” This 
last was addressed to the amorous Taffy, who was preparing] to make the 
circuit of her waist. 

Sam desisted. 

“ Sam, you're an ass! When I say ‘ Don’t, Sam,’ I mean do it again, 
and as often as you like. Women are allus like pigs—they make show 
to go wrong ways, so as to have the pleasure of being put straight again.” 
And Iphigenia retreated into the “curiosity shop,” which it was her 
especial business to brush up and clean. 

A dingy old bookcase with glass partitions, two yellow-looking 
statues, a figure in mail, three or four stiff-backed chairs, a long table, 
with very swollen legs of an embellished nature, a bust of Shakespeare, 
and some antiquated portraits of famous players: these formed pretty 
well all the furniture of the room, Upon this heterogenous collection 
Iphigenia made divers onslaughts at odd times, without much effect, having 
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received strict injunctions never to move books and never to disturb 
papers. 

But this evening Iphigenia could not help taking up a large illustrated 
book, full of extraordinary figures and devices, such as perplexed her 
mind mightily. She was so engrossed in the perusal of this work, that 
she did not hear her master’s footstep as he quietly entered the room. It 
was not till she heard his voice saying peevishly, ‘‘ Iphigenia,” that she 
became aware of detection, and promptly dropped the book. 

“Have I not told you never to touch those sacred tomes, girl?” said 
her master, picking up the book himself and touching it with some care 
of manner. 

“Well, ’'m sure! I never went for to touch it! But there’s more 
dust in them nasty tombs ” 

“Hence, maiden, hence! I blush for the man or woman who applies 
the epithet ‘nasty’ to anything pertaining to the Bard of Stratford, 
Nature’s child.” 

Iphigenia paused in silent reflection for a moment, and then said 
with a triumphant air : 

“ Out Stratford way, sir? Lor, then my mother must have known 
Mrs. Nature and them little Natures. She took in washing at Bow, and 
had a long circulation of shirts and handkerchiefs out by Stratford. It’s 
a small world, sir.” ; 

Mr. Chatterton could not smile. He was as much a worshipper of 
Shakespeare as was Dean Hook. 

“ Ah Iphigenia,” he said with a sigh, “‘ you sadly want grace, and you 
an Iphigenia too !” 

“T wants my tea. And as to your Iphigenias, why don’t you call me 
plain Betsy, and charge it in my wages, if you wish? I ain’t particular 
as to names. A servant’s name is like Clapham Junction, where you can 
change for no place ’tickler in the world. Here [I is, all day a-rubbing 
clean these little indecent people. This here chap labelled Cupid—why 
don’t he dress up in a suit of Moses and Son, complete, 14s. 6d. ?” 

“You two squabbling?” said a merry young voice outside; and 
Ethel’s face appeared at the window. ‘Come, don’t squabble. I’ve 
brought a gentleman here as a visitor. So let him have a pleasant intro- 
duction to ‘the old curiosity shop.’ ” 

“ A gentleman!” muttered old Chatterton to himself. ‘“ What does 
the girl mean?” 

But his doubts were immediately set at rest by Ethel’s entrance, 
followed by a real “‘slap-up gent,” as Iphigenia designated him, before 
she swept out of the room with an effort at grace. 

“Mr. Legard, father,” said Ethel, introducing the tall handsome 
man, extremely well dressed, to her father, who, in a coat more green 
than black, and general air of slovenliness, down to his worn-out slippers, 
hardly looked the father of such a lovely girl as Ethel. For Ethel 
was very lovely, as the visitor clearly thought from the glances he cast 
on her, as she leaned carelessly against the bookcase, resting her hands 
on either side of it, 
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She was tall—that she had always promised to be—very fair, with 
gray eyes, that seemed intense in feeling or rippling over with humour, 
and a well-knit graceful figure. 

She had no shyness, and because this stranger had lost his way, it 
seemed a natural duty of hospitality to ask him to her father’s house. 

“Tam very glad to welcome you,” said Mr. Chatterton to the visitor. 
“But: I am afraid I have little to offer you but a welcome and a dusty 
chair.” 
' That’s an aspersion on Iphigenia, father,” laughingly exclaimed 
Ethel, inviting the visitor to sit down on the only one not laden with 
books. Mr. Legard looked amazed. 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Ethel; “Iphigenia sounds odd to you. 
But father has a great taste for old quaint names and things. So he 
gave our servant this ancient name. I wonder I’m not Ophelia or Juliet 
instead of plain Ethel.” 

‘“‘T like the name Ethel very much,” said Mr. Legard. 

“Do' you? .Oh, I’m so glad! I like people to like my name.” 

Mr. Legard now explained how he had intended to go to Bolsover 
station, eight miles distant, but had lost his way and found himself a 
“ willing prisoner” at this little village. 

. “T-met your daughter as I crossed the churchyard, Mr. Chatterton, 
and her kind invitation must be my excuse for thus trespassing ori 
“your premises.” 

The door at this moment burst open, and Iphigenia, advancing close 
up to Ethel, said in a stage whisper: ‘‘I say, miss, if the gent’ stays 
supper, we must get something in. If master will walk up town fora 
chop or something handy! That there mutton as we had hot on Sunday, 
we had abit cold on Monday, hashed on Tuesday, done up into them 
‘little balls yesterday, an ” 

“Certainly the mutton is played out, Iphigenia: but you needn’t 
‘scream so. Father, I daresay you wouldn’t mind walking up the 
village. Iphigenia will explain to you what I want.” 

While Chatterton was gone for the possible chop, the stranger soon 
found out from Ethel her position and her father’s. She told him all, 
pretty unreservedly, and enlarged much on her father’s ability, his 
writing, his certainty of success if only “Julius Cesar” could obtain a 
hearing. 

“ And he has sent it to two or three managers, but it always returns 
declined with thanks.’ I don’t know how it is, but I think he must 
sin too high.” 

Mr. Legard agreed. He was not very interested in the father. But 
the green coat and the dusty manuscript and bleared eyes become 
bearable when they are the medium to beauty and pretty gray eyes. 
Well! perhaps he could do something for her father. He knew a good 
many managers. And he would certainly see what he could do. That 
got him such thanks. 

“But you,” he said, suddenly turning to her, “have you no desire 
to see London sights? Its streets are not paved with gold.” 
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Ethel coloured. ‘Oh, I’m not so silly as to think that. But, 
perhaps,” she added timidly, “I could get my living there some way. 
If I could only get a name and make money, I would make father so 
happy, and he should have everything he wants. Oh yes! I dream of 
London. I think here there is nothing I can do: and there I could do 
so much.” ; 

“The stage! Would your father be willing to see you on the 
stage ?” 

“T’m not sure. Father is odd there. Much as he dotes on the 
stage, he seems to hesitate at the thought of my going on. But oh, 
indeed there is no calling in life I should so dearly love as that. I have 
read all about Mrs. Siddons.” And she poured out all her guileless 
heart to a man of the world ; a man who, at twenty-five, had exhausted 
every pleasure in life, and only renewed them from then to his fortieth 
year because no new inventions could be found. But this strange 
simplicity struck Reginald Legard with a new feeling. He had so 
steeped himself in artificiality, that natural grace was hardly credible. 
He had studied the ways and manners of men and women ; but nature 
was omitted in his dictionary of life. An hour later, as he smoked a 
cigar and chatted over old actors with the father of this Arcadian girl, 
he was pondering over a step which would have made the author of this 
second “ Julius Cesar” curse him by all the gods. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ EnDyMION,” said Mrs. Hobbs to her husband, over lunch, “I have 
asked that new actress up here this afternoon. I was introduced to her 
the other day by Legard. I don’t want you in the way, so go down to 
the club and smoke, while I have a chat with her. She calls herself 
Ethel Mortimer, but her real name is Chatterton.” 

There are Endymions and Endymions, ever since the chaste goddess 
with her rosy mouth kissed the sleeping beauty. Endymion Hobbs 
was no beauty, but he possessed eighteen thousand a-year, a house in 
Upper Brook Street, and was hoping at the coming elections to write 
M.P. after his name. It was generally believed, at No. 999, Upper 
Brook Street, that Nos. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, Edgware Road, had some 
distant connection with Brook Street; but the relationship was so 
distant that Hobbs’ carts, oil and tallow merchant, never approached 
nearer than one hundred numbers off the house of Endymion Hobbs. It 
would have been highly indelicate to connect tallow with Eleanor Hobbs, 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Lackland, of Bareacres Court, County Down. A 
short corpulent figure and a plebeian expression, these were the property 
of Endymion. He had aspirations ambitious enough, but his aspirates 
were conspicuous by their absence. There was another audience to Mrs. 
Hobbs’ words, in Lord Henry Randolph, who was lunching with Mr., or 
rather Mrs. Hobbs. 

“T like young fellows with ’andles to their names about my place,” 
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said Endymion. “ And if they like to spoon my wife, why, it’s all the 
rage. I can’t doit. But the swells do it quite ‘au fat.’” 

“She is lovely,” said his lordship, sipping Endymion’s claret com- 
posedly. ‘ Legard is rather chary of exhibiting his picture gallery of 
beauty ; but he let me in to a private view. She has a father with 
her.” 

“T suppose she’s a queer character,” said Mrs. Hobbs; “all 
actresses are. But everybody takes them up nowadays. They are 
like knickknacks. You can just take them up and put them down 
again without thinking really at all about them, but just for some- 
thing to pass the time. Endymion, you’ve done your lunch. Just run 
downstairs, and see if the photographers sent my new photograph. 
It’s a Magdalene, my lord. Im lying at the foot of a cross, It 
suits my eyes wonderfully well. Really, if it isn’t a shocking thing 
to say, I could very well afford to be a Magdalene for the sake of 
the attitude.” 

As soon as her husband shut the door she said, in a different 
tone : 

“T mean to give the girl a word of warning against that Legard. 
Oh, I know you mean to say that I always think far worse of him than 
he deserves. But ever since he wrote a letter to me—which I have by 
me, locked up in my bureau—of the most infamous nature, I hate the 
man, and he knows it. The girl’s as green as grass, and is too good 
to be mixed up by name with a man of that stamp.” 

“You're too hard on Legard,” interposed Lord Randolph. “He's 
got his faults: but ’'ve known him—well, let me see, I’m twenty-four 
now, and he’s forty—I’ve known him eight years, and we've always 
been the best of friends.” 

“That being translated, my dear Lord Randolph, means that he sits 
at the head of your table, drinks your Lafitte, hectors your servants, 
squanders your money, and is your lord and master. No, I tell you 
he is a cynic of the first water. I believe when he was compounded, 
the compositor left out his heart by accident. Why, in another world, 
he'll call heaven an ‘ zsthetic lounge,’ and hell a ‘devilish slow place.’ ” 

“You're very severe, Mrs. Hobbs.” 

“Not a bit of it. I’ve lots of faults. I’m not one bit religious. 
I hate religion except for my little Eva, to whom I read Bible stories 
on Sunday mornings, and feel a hypocrite. But I detest such a vile 
sham as this man. And I'll put up a notice-board in the girl’s way 
to warn her off his grounds, If she don’t choose to read it, that’s 
her fault, not mine. You admire her?” 

“Well, I must say I do rather. She fascinates me.” 

The door opened, and Endymion reappeared. 

“T can’t find any photographs,” he said. 

“Because there were none to find, stupid,” said his wife. “But 
you shall -have your pick of them all, when they do come. And you 
know you can go and feast your eyes on my last one, in Regent Street, 
They. put me close to that murderer—Peace, wasn’t he?—and Cardinal 
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Manning. The scarlet gown he was in spoilt the colour of my dress 
rather. Ethel Mortimer’s got into that window. Well, are you two 
going to discuss politics? If so, Ill leave you. I must finish ‘ Under 
the Flags.’ Lord Randolph’s cigarette fascinates me.” 

But politics were not suited to the masculine minds. So they both 
strolled out, and after half an hour Randolph turned into his club and 
Endymion returned to his house. He opened the door of his wife’s 
boudoir, which was rather forbidden ground, and found seated and alone 
a very pretty girl. 

“* Miss Mortimer, I presume?” Had she been waiting long? 

“No. Your servant said Mrs. Hobbs was only dressing. She would 
be down in a few minutes.” 

Endymion knew he ought not to stay; but the temptation was too 
great. 

“T admire your acting wonderful, Miss Mortimer. But it’s a trying 
life. Plays you out soon, eh? Nothing like gas to knock you up. 
Candles is the only wear. I don’t say it because that’s my line. But you 
know the poet says, don’t he? ‘There’s ’usbandry in heaven. Their 
candles is all out.’ Just the same in town, I assure you. Trade’s bad— 
uncommon bad.” 

Miss Mortimer could hardly help laughing. 

“Tt is very trying,” she said. “ But I think any profession is very 
delightful when you put all your heart into it.” 

“ My sentiments to a T, miss. I’m always instilling that into my 
men. ‘Put your ’earts into it,’ I says, ‘and you can’t fail to rise.’ Listen 
to me, Miss Mortimer. When I was first started off on life’s billowy 
wave, my capital at starting was a Lloyd’s newspaper and a bit of 
toffy. I was one of them mythological children as starts with a brass 
farthing.” 

Miss Mortimer looked surprised. 

‘* But I’ve put my ’eart into all I had in ’and ; and now you may see 
my carts over Ighbury, ’Ampstead, ’Ornsey—go where you will. Trade 
mark, little boy making snooks at the moon, My name’s Endymion. 
You see the connection? Yes, that’s my way of looking at life.” 

“ And a very interesting piece of information for Miss Mortimer,” 
said his wife, abruptly taking up his words. “How do you do, Miss 
Mortimer? I’m delighted to see you. Endymion, I think you said you 
wanted a walk? Just walk to Mudie’s and change my volume. It closes 
at four; so be quick.” 

Endymion, poor man, groaned in spirit ; but he obeyed, and left the 
room. 

“ And now, Ethel—I’m going to call you Ethel because I like you, and 
it’s so fearfully stiff to keep on Miss Mortimer-ing you ; besides, that isn’t 
your name—tell me all about everything. How is everything?” 

‘* Oh, we like Charlotte Street pretty well, My father can’t sleep 
at nights, and. 4 

“« My dear, I didn’t ask about Charlotte Street or your father ; both 
highly estimable in their way. Are you engaged to Mr. Legard? Or 
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are you in love with a dozen lords at once, and waiting to choose the pink 
of perfection ¢” 

Ethel blushed deeply. 

“ T like Mr. Legard very much,” she said. ‘ He’s very kind both to 
me and father. But I never thought about him in that light before. 
We see a great deal of him; at least I do.” 

Mrs. Hobbs laughed. 

“People talk—the dreadful ‘on dit’—the ‘School for Seandal’—‘they 
do say ’—that he’s something closer than a brother, a little dearer than a 
father.” 

Ethel made a gesture of dissent. 

“Why do people say such horrid things? I hate ‘ people.’ I don’t 
want to hear a word they say. He’s very kind to me, and I’m grateful 
to him. Do they say anything against him ?” 

“You're the public attraction ; and a public character is like a rose, 
sure to be pulled to pieces for want of something to do.” 

Ethel tapped the carpet impatiently with her parasol. 

“ He’s very good, and I will like him,” she said petulantly. ‘* He’s 
promised to get father’s play produced. He comes to see me every day 
to know what I want. And he’s awfully good-hearted. He goes often 
from Saturday to Monday to Brighton just to see a sick aunt.” 

“Does he really? Yes, that is good of him. Where does she live?” 

“TI don’t know exactly. Somewhere in Buckingham Terrace.” 

‘“‘ And does he read prayers and sing hymns to her? And have you 
visited the sick aunt ?” 

“Not yet. He says Brighton air is too bracing for me. But you 
«don’t believe in him, I can see.” 

Mrs. Hobbs changed the subject. 

“ Lord Randolph’s a nice young fellow, though he’s playing ducks and 
drakes with his property. Do you often see him? He is a great friend 
of your great friend.” 

“Yes,” replied Ethel. ‘‘He’s very kind. I think he leads Mr. 
Legard a little astray sometimes. He’s always proposing billiards, or 
racing, or that place where they shoot pigeons.” 

“Oh, Hurlingham. Nice place, isn’t it?” 

“T hate it,” said the girl decisively. ‘I call it such a cowardly sport 
to kill poor creatures who have no chance of escape.” 

“Lord Randolph is very naughty to lead Mr. Legard astray,” Mrs. 
Hobbs remarked, with a faint smile. ‘Look you, my dear. Don’t you 
ever marry Mr. Legard. I don’t advocate marriage at all; but, if you 
do, marry a man whom you can hold well in. If he kicks, take him 
over a ploughed field or two, and thrash him well. A husband’s a 
luxury, like old china, only not always so breakable; but he’s a useful 
piece of furniture, even when, like mine, he isn’t polished. I married 
mine for his money. Marry for what you will—even for love; but 
marry @ man who won’t fling you out of the matrimonial dogcart.” 

“It’s fortunate Mr. Hobbs can’t hear you,” said Ethel. 

“Not at all, This would be very old news to him; as old as the 
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antique stews our dramatic authors dish up of the Palais Royal. My 
father had an old title, one herring for breakfast between four of us, 
and armorial bearings of ancient date. I swallowed an Italian warehouse 
and Mr. Hobbs. I have a footman behind my chair, the Hobbs crest on 
a silver cream-jug, coffee-pot, everywhere running rampant. I had my 
choice ; you have yours before you. I’ve told you a piece of my mind; 
eat as much of it as you like. I know what London society is; I’ve 
reigned as queen regnant for one year. I’ve retired into Eleanor Hobbs. 
You're young and pretty. Don’t marry a man who'll marry you as a 
speculation, and when he’s worn you threadbare, will cast you off as an 
old glove into the gutter. Isaid: Don’t marry ; I mean, Don’t love. 
Let’s have some tea.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE FOYER OF THE VAUDEVILLE. 


(PLACE DE LA BOURSE.) 

. HOSE who may do me the honour of 
reading any paper of mine treating 
of the French stage, will please to 
bear in mind that I do not profess 
to speak of it as it is, but as it was ; 
my reminiscences being strictly con- 
fined to the period of my residence 
in Paris from 1845 to the com- 
mencement of the war in 1870. 
Whether they are worth recording 
or not, it is not for me to say ; they 
relate to a time comparatively 
remote from us, and can therefore 
have but little interest for the 

present generation ; it is, however, possible that some few habitués of 
those days may still cherish the memories of bygone years, and excuse 
the faults of the chronicler for the sake of “auld lang syne.” “C'est 
avec cette douce espérance,” as the Swiss innkeeper concluded his appeal to 
his patrons, when inviting them to taste the wines which, according to 
his prospectus, “ left them nothing to hope for,” that I submit the follow- 
ing recollections, without further apology for their manifold shortcomings, 
to the indulgence of the reader, and proceed at once to the subject in 
hand, namely, the Vaudeville—to quote the late lamented Mr. Wright— 
as it used to was.” 

With the exterior and general aspect of this long-since demolished 
Thespian temple we have little or nothing to do ; suffice it to say that it 
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stood exactly facing the Bourse, and had been the favourite home of that 
now obsolete speciality, the “‘ couplet,” for many a year. It had passed 
through the hands of a score of managers, prosperous or unlucky (the 
latter predominating), and had harboured in turn every variety of more 
or less legitimate entertainment, from ‘‘ Marie Mignot” and the ever 
famous ‘‘ Mémoires du Diable,” to the “ Dancing Scotchman” of Flex- 
more and the miniature equipage of General Tom Thumb, Our 
business is with the foyer, and to reach it we must temporarily forget 
the existence of the Rue du 4 Septembre, and imagine ourselves turning 
the corner by the pastrycook’s into a narrow and dingy lane, once known 
as the Rue des Filles Saint Thomas, but now transformed by the magician 
Haussmann into a wide and populous thoroughfare. A few steps will 
bring us to where formerly existed an opening, a trifle dingier than the 
street itself. This was the stage-door, and near it, about the midnight 
hour, might usually be seen some half-a-dozen broughams, awaiting the 
release of their mistresses from the duties of the evening. Passing 
through its dirt-stained portals, you mounted a dark and winding stair- 
case, unchallenged as far as the entresol, where the porteress, Madame 
Viard, sat in solitary state, commanding a view of everyone who went 
up or down, and generally occupied in shelling peas, or in compounding 
@ mysterious and garlic-flavoured fricot, according to the season. On the 
next landing was the entrance to the stage; above it you came to the 
dressing-rooms of the actors, and on the top-floor of all to the bare and 
low-roofed attic, tenanted by the music-copier, called by courtesy librarian 
of the theatre. But we are forgetting the real object of our journey, the 
foyer, the access to which lay through a passage at the back of the stage, 
so begrimed with the accumulated dust of ages as severely to test the’ 
equanimity of the ladies who attended rehearsals in flowing silks and spot- 
less muslins. It was a long and tolerably lofty apartment, pithily and 
correctly described by a contemporary as “nu et crasseux,” and in every 
respect as cheerless as Parisian green-rooms at that period usually were. 
There was the inevitable mirror in a tarnished frame over the fireplace 
and the no less indispensable clock ; three or four chairs, and the regula- 
tion benches against the walls, completed the ameublement of as dismal 
@ resort as in the whole course of my theatrical experience I have ever 
encountered. 

When I began to frequent the Vaudeville, it was under the joint- 
management of the academician Ancelot and the champagne-loving 
Bouffé; they had lately succeeded M. Trubert, a retired tradesman, 
whose only claim to celebrity appears to rest on his naive declaration 
that, as the house was invariably empty during the first piece, he would 
in future commence with the second. Ancelot was a short thick-set 
individual, with a solemn countenance, that never by any chance relaxed 
into a smile ; he had an overweening opinion of his merits as a dramatist, 
and it is recorded of him that, while listening to the performance of his 
“ Maria Padilla” (the Vaudeville being then in the Rue de Chartres), an 
unmistakable hiss reached his ear. ‘Ah, les coquins d’acteurs!” he 
exclaimed, with an ominous shake of his head ; ‘‘ they have been adding 
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something of their own!” He and his wife—a thorough blue-stocking 
—contributed indeed so largely to the repertory that the public grew 
weary of them, and persisted in ignoring the attraction of Madame 
Roland, until Arnal’s exquisite drollery in “L’Homme Blasé” induced 
them to sit out at least a portion of the lugubrious drama ; but even then 
Ancelot refused to admit that the increased receipts were in any way 
attributable to the novelty, and one evening, when the roars of laughter 
from all parts of the house were distinctly heard in the foyer, com- 
placently remarked : “ J’étais sfir qu’on reviendrait tét ou tard & la saine 
littérature !” 

I have already written so much about Arnal in Tus Tueatre and 
elsewhere, that were it possible to speak of the Vaudeville without any 
allusion to one of its brightest ornaments, I should almost be inclined to 
pass him over. The following little anecdote, however, which has never 
before appeared in print, may find its place here: On one of his rare 
visits to the foyer, during the management of Bouffé, whom he cordially 
hated, Madame Guillemin—the best old woman, by the way, on the 
French stage—took it into her head to condole with him on the loss of a 
recent lawsuit between him and the administration of the theatre, good- 
naturedly advising him not to appeal against the decision of the court, 
“for you ought to know by this time,” she added, “ you are so unlucky 
that you never gain anything.” “ Vous vous trompez, madame,” coolly 
replied Arnal, “ j’ai gagné quelque chose cette fois 4 courir aprés les 
juges ; j’ai gagné un rhume!” "Whenever he was announced to play in 
a piece of Duvert, that worthy and his eternal snuff-box of course were 
never absent from the foyer ; and I remember his once telling me that 
many of the most effective hits in the parts that he and Lauzanne had 
written for him had been the actor’s own suggestions. “In ‘L’Homme 
Blasé,’ for instance,” he said, “in the scene with Madame de Canaries, one 
of the phrases originally ran thus: ‘ Les infortunés ont droit 4 toutes mes 
sympathies.’ When I read this to Arnal, he stopped me, and stroking 
his cheek, which, as you know, is marked all over with the smallpox, 
inquired whether the object of the lady’s visit was not to request him 
to contribute something in aid of the sufferers from a hailstorm. 
‘Certainly,’ I answered. ‘Very good,’ said Arnal, ‘vous dites que ces 
gens-la ont souffert de la gréle, donc, on peut les appeler grélés, et le 
public le sait bien. Voilé un jeu de mots tout trouvé; arrangez le 
comme vous voudrez.’ I took the hint,” continued Duvert, “and, as 
you may remember, the passage now, runs: ‘Les infortunés en général, et 
les personnes grélées en particulier, ont droit 4 toutes mes sympathies,’ 
and it has never missed fire yet.” 

I do not remember having seen in the foyer either Madame Albert or 
Suzanne Brohan, two of the most gifted artists that this or any other 
theatre has been fortunate enough to possess, but I have a lively recollec- 
tion of the former in “Un Duel sous Richelieu” (the original of 
Donizetti’s “ Maria di Rohan”), and of the latter in “Un Monsieur et 
une Dame.” Bardou, on the contrary, the Jean Gauthier of the 
“Mémoires du Diable,” was hardly ever out of it. He was a jovial, 
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good-humoured Gascon, fond of his profession, and especially inclined, 
whenever an opportunity offered, to give provincial playgoers a taste 
of his quality. On one occasion he had signed an engagement for a few 
nights at Poitiers, but on his arrival found the manager in great tribula- 
tion, it having been hinted to him that the bishop of the diocese, whose 
name happened also to be Bardou, might possibly consider it disrespectful 
if the performances of his namesake were placarded about tlie town. 
Fortunately, however, his lordship was not so scrupulous, and when 
consulted on the subject, recommended his informant by all means to 
make one of the audience; adding that, from what he had heard, M. 
Bardou was a very clever actor, and that, if his position had permitted it, 
he would gladly have profited by the opportunity, and gone himself to 
see him. 

Any one entering the Vaudeville by the stage-door during an entr’acte, 
might frequently have listened in astonishment to certain unaccountable 
ejaculations issuing from the upper regions, and apostrophising some 
unlucky wight called Julien in such opprobrious terms as “ canaille,” 
“crapaud,” and even “ mouchard ;” and the first time I heard them I 
asked the porteress what they could possibly mean. “Oh, nothing,” she 
replied, “it is only Monsieur Félix screaming after the hairdresser ; he 
is very particular about his coiffure, Monsieur Félix.” The name of this 
charming comedian recalls to me many a pleasant memory ; he was not a 
great actor, but few have been so difficult to replace. No one but he 
could have created Robin in “Les Mémoires du Diable” with such 
unflagging spirit and such natural gaiety and ease ; he was the life and 
soul of the old Vaudeville, and since his death at least a score of pieces 
have disappeared from the repertory, for want of an equally accomplished 
interpreter. I remember meeting him in 1848, when most of the theatres 
(including his own) were in a state of bankruptcy. He was wandering 
up and down the Rue Vivienne, and looked the picture of misery. 
‘Bon jour, Monsieur Félix,” said I. “Il n’y a plus de Félix,” he 
replied gloomily ; “c’est Infélix qu’il faut dire. Boutique fermée, acteur 
&louer!” In more prosperous times, it was his custom ever of an after- 
noon to show himself, like Mr. Turveydrop, about town in an irre- 
proachable “ get-up,” with a flower in his button-hole and a resplendent 
coiffure, the symmetrical arrangement of which had doubtless entailed on 
the unfortunate Julien at least an hour's martyrdom. When he and 
Madame Doche played together, as in “‘ La Polka en Province, “ Satan,” 
and a dozen other pieces, the audience had a rare treat in store ; and the 
benign aspect of the treasurer on those evenings showed that they had 
not been backward in availing themselves of it. 

Having already had occasion to express my admiration of the delight- 
ful actress in question, and being of opinion that, as a rule, “ bis repetita 
non placent,” I will merely add here that she was as charming in the 
foyer as she was on the stage, which is saying much ; and that, however 
attractive she may have appeared on the boards of a theatre, she was 
infinitely prettier off them, which is saying more. She had two dangerous 
rivals, as far as beauty was concerned, in Mesdemoiselles Page and Figeac, 
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both remarkably handsome women, neither of whom, however, made a 
long stay at the Vaudeville. The former, tempted by the hope of 
making a fortune in Russia, migrated thither, and returned none the 
better (physically) for her journey ; while the latter, after a sojourn of 
some years at the Thédtre Francais, married M. Jaluzot, the founder 
(with her money, I believe) of the Magasin du Printemps, which was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire about a twelvemonth ago. 

Among the many “outsiders” perpetually seeking, on one plea or 
another, to obtain admission behind the scenes, the most perseveringly 
importunate was the Comte de G , the same whose peculiar mode of 
hissing out his words Gil Pérez had been refused permission to copy in 
“La Dame aux Camélias;” and who, as the acknowledged admirer of a 
certain siren who shall be nameless, imagined that he had a prescriptive 
right of entry to the sanctuary. Bouffé, however, was adamant; and the 
disappointed swain was fain to console himself by “assisting” for a 
hundred consecutive evenings at the performance of one particular piece, 
in which his charmer played the principal réle. A full-length portrait of 
“La dame de ses pensées” having been exhibited at the Salon, he 
purchased it, hung it up in a conspicuous place in his drawing-room, and, 
when obliged to absent himself from Paris, had a case containing it 
strapped on the top of his travelling carriage, like an imperial. Eventually, 
M. de G——, as might have been expected from his habit of burning 
the candle at both ends, came to irremediable grief, and died a poor 
man; but I never heard what became of the portrait. The Neapolitan 
Fiorentino, on the contrary, in his capacity of theatrical critic on the 
staff of “The Corsaire,” was received by the management with open 
arms; he wrote French better than most Parisians, and a line of 
encouragement from his not always good-natured pen was regarded by 
our little colony as a surer passport to celebrity than half a column of 
Janin or Théophile Gautier. He had, moreover, the unenviable reputa- 
tion of possessing the “evil eye,” and was accordingly held in great - 
dread by his compatriots, who gave him as wide a berth as possible. In 
proof of this, I remember that one day when I was talking on the 
Boulevard to an old acquaintance, Prince Cimitile, also a native of 
Naples, Fiorentino passed us, and to my great astonishment my 
companion turned as pale as death, and, hurriedly grasping his watch- 
chain, pointed a small coral charm hanging to it in the direction of the 
new-comer, and only began to breathe freely when he was out of sight. 

From 1849 to 1851 (these reminiscences are not to be regarded as 
strictly chronological) the two rival beauties of the Vaudeville were 
Madame Octave and Mdlle. Cico; each had her partisans as a matter of 
course, both in the theatre and out of it, but it very soon appeared 
that the supporters of the first-named lady were numerically in the pro- 
portion of ten to one. This she owed not only to a pair of darkly- 
fringed languishing eyes, which, if report might be believed, had drilled 
holes through a good many waistcoats; but also to a finely-moulded 
figure on rather a large scale, and to a profusion of jet-black hair, which 
in such parts as Eve in “La propriété c’est le vol,” she took care to 
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display in all its luxuriant abundance. Moreover, she had tact enough 
to perceive from which quarter the political wind blew, and declared 
herself an out-and-out Royalist, thereby securing the allegiance of every- 
one opposed to the Republic, then (for the time being) on its last legs. 
Aided by Ambroise, whose stentorian voice gave full effect to the 
reactionary couplets of “La Foire aux Idées” and “ Suffrage Premier,” 
she attracted crowds to the theatre for weeks together, diaphanously 
costumed as “la France” in these, it must be owned, unpardonably 
aggressive squibs, and quite outshone poor Mdlle. Cico, who had only a 
subordinate part in them. The latter, indeed, had no chance whatever in 
the struggle for supremacy ; the two ladies only met together on equal terms 
in “ Daphnis et Chloé,” and there the shepherdess most unquestionably 
bore away the palm. I pass over in silence her rival’s exhibition of her- 
self in that very suggestive production, “Suzanne au bain,” which must 
have unaccountably escaped the notice of the censor, for even the public 
could not stand it, and it was withdrawn after the first night. Mdlle. 
Cico, who had little beyond a pretty face to recommend her, for her 
accent was unpleasantly provincial and her voice sharp and wiry, subse- 
quently tried her fortune at the Palais Royal, and soon after quitted the 
stage altogether. The last time I saw her was at Baden in 1870, about 
a month before the declaration of war; I am afraid that, like many 
other visitors to that perilous Eden, she had bad luck that evening at the 
tables, for next day she was “found missing.” Madame Octave also 
retired into private life, but not until her vogue had entirely ceased; a 
year or two later I asked one of her intimate friends what had become of 
her, and he replied that she was settled at Melun. 

“‘ What could have induced her to pitch her tent there of all places in 
the world?” I inquired in utter amazement. ‘‘ Has she a passion for its 
staple commodity, eels ?” 

‘More probably,” said S——, “like. the Grande Duchesse, ‘elle aime 
les militaires.’ There are two regiments quartered at Melun !” 

Apropos of “ Daphnis et Chloé,” I often wonder what has been the 
ultimate lot of that swarm of pretty Bacchantes who formed the back- 
ground of Clairville’s charming “‘ bergerie,” and who used to flit about 
the foyer like so many butterflies, laughing and chattering, and ogling 
themselves in the glass! Where are now Tata, Héléne, Jeanne, Anouba, 
and Valentin? merry little beings who contrived to keep their broughams 
on a salary of five-and-twenty francs a-month, when it wasn’t more than 
absorbed by fines for missing rehearsal and other peccadilloes! One, I 
have heard, has since turned dévote, and another marchande de modes, 
but the rest, where are they? And echo answers, where are they ? 

Were I to allow my memory to run riot, as it is only too disposed to 
do when recalling anything connected with this my favourite theatre, 
this paper, like Mynheer von Clam’s cork leg, would never stop, and 
consequently run the risk of being “declined with thanks,” which, to 
quote Uncle Batchelor in the “‘ Beulah Spa,” is “just the one thing that 
annoys me.” It is difficult, even for an innkeeper, to pack a quart of 
wine into a pint bottle; but on the other hand, it is mortifying to 
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discover at the eleventh hour that, like the architect who, when his house 
was finished, found that he had omitted the staircase, I have unpardonably 
delayed until too late in these rambling recollections, any mention of such 
time-honoured names as those of Fechter and Mdlle. Fargueil, Laferriére, 
and Lafontaine, and their no less worthy successors, Delannoy, Parade, 
and St. Germain ; nor even said a word in kindly remembrance of those 
minor yet unforgotten luminaries, Amant, Pierron, and the charming 
Mdlle. Renaud. But are they not, one and all, inseparably connected 
with the memories of the old Vaudeville, and whatever golden opinions 
they have deservedly enjoyed there, may I not content myself with 
simply and cordially endorsing them ? 

One word more, and I have done. If I derived no other benefit from 
my visits to the foyer, I at least succeeded in becoming tolerably con- 
versant with an idiom peculiar to the locality, and popularly known as 
“Le Javanais.” I do not know who invented it, and never met anyone 
who did, but it is supposed to be of Vaudevillistic origin, and to have 
become as exclusively naturalised in the coulisses of that theatre as 
“ stool-ball” has in East Sussex. Nothing is more puzzling to the 
uninitiated, and nothing easier to those who have the key ; it consists in 
merely prefixing the syllable “av” to every word beginning with a 
vowel, by which means “avoir” becomes “avavoir;” and, where the 
word begins with a consonant, in placing the same “av” between that 
consonant and the following vowel ; thus “ jour” becomes “javour,” and 
“ chaud” “chavaud.” In my time, Madame Octave and Mdlle. Valentin 
were so marvellously fluent in this, it must be confessed, idiotic jargon, 
that even for a practical ear it was a matter of some difficulty to follow 
them. I don’t think that either Madame Doche or Mdlle. Fargueil 
patronised it, but almost every other actress in the theatre did. Still, 
absurd though it may be, it has its advantages ; and as the usage in all 
probability continues to obtain at the corner of the Chaussée d’Antin as it 
did in the Place de la Bourse, I would strongly recommend anyone in the 
habit of frequenting the society of French young ladies of the “ pro,” if 
he does not wish to be left hopelessly in the cold during their conversa- 
tion, to profit by the instruction of Mademoiselle—no matter who, and go 
in for “‘ Javanais.” He might do worse. Cartes Hervey. 








MISS VIOLET CAMERON. 


[See Photographic Frontispiece. | 


RESPITE the fact that she is very young, Miss Violet 
Cameron holds a place of the very highest distinction in 
the theatrical profession, as one of the prettiest, most 

* graceful, and accomplished of our actresses on the lighter 

stage, and as one of the most charming songstresses of the day. When 
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but little over seven years old she made her first appearance on the 
stage, playing Karl in the production of “ Faust and Marguerite” at the 
Princess’s Theatre, at Easter, 1870. During the three pantomime 
seasons following she acted juvenile characters in the productions at 
Drury Lane, and appeared at the Adelphi Theatre the next Christmas. 
In 1875 she became a member of Mr. Alexander Henderson’s company, 
playing at the Globe, Criterion, and Folly Theatres, and in February, 
1876, she created the réle of Joconde, in Mr. H. B. Farnie’s burlesque 
of ‘‘ Piff-Paff,” at the Criterion Theatre. On September 4th of that year, 
in Mr. Edward Saker’s elaborate revival at the Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, of “ A Winter’s Tale,” Miss Cameron made her first great success 
by her charming impersonation of Perdita. She then supported Miss 
Lydia Thompson at the Folly Theatre, and in the provinces (where she 
last appeared in 1877), playing the following parts: Polly Hopkins, in 
‘Robinson Crusoe ;” Joconde, in “ Piff-Paff;” Suzel, in “‘ Oxygen ;” 
Alice, in “ Man is not Perfect ;” Pearlina, in ‘‘The Sea Nymphs ;” and 
Antoinette, in “The Créole.” On Saturday, February 23rd, 1878, at 
the Folly Theatre, on the occasion of the first production in England of 
**Les Cloches de Corneville,” she represented Germaine, and by her 
splendid rendering of the character placed herself indisputably in the 
first rank of singers in comic opera, Miss Cameron played this character 
over six months, and then went to the Strand Theatre, where, on 
October 7th, 1878, she appeared in the revival of “Nemesis.” At the 
same theatre, on December 14th following, she played in Mr. Charles 
H. Ross’s piece, called “The Desperate Adventures of a Baby.” Then 
came another triumph for this charming actress, when, on April 12th, 
1879, she acted Suzanne in “ Madame Favart,” at the Strand Theatre ; 
and on March 27th, 1880, she appeared as Inez Maria Estrella, in 
“The Naval Cadets,” then produced at the Globe Theatre. She next 
returned to the Strand, and played the Countess in the first production 
of “ Olivette,” and was highly successful in this character, her rendering 
of the song, “I love my Love so well,” with a duet refrain, and her 
singing of “ Nearest and Dearest,” being especially pleasing. But at 
the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on the 19th of last September, Miss 
Cameron made her greatest success of all, by her impersonation of the 
heroine, Bettina, in ‘‘ The Mascotte.” Her acting and singing in this 
opera were simply unexceptional, and the piece afforded her a part worthy 
of her powers, whhich she here displayed to the fullest advantage. When 
the opera was produced in London last October, Miss Cameron gave 
her charming rendering of the heroine, and both the press and the public 
were unanimous in agreeing that a more exquisite representation of the 
character could not be conceived. I may add that the subject of this 
sketch has studied music under Mr. Edwin Holland, and appeared in 
the new comic opera, “ Boccaccio,” on Saturday, April 22nd, as this 
Magazine was passing through the press, 6 
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TWO NOVELTIES BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


By CarRL ARMBRUSTER. 


IL—* TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 





T would be a difficult task—I might almost 
say an impossible one—to find amongst the 
works of one and the same author two works 
more utterly unlike each other than “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg” and “ Tristan 
und Isolde ;” and yet each bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of Wagner’s genius, and thus 
betrays its blood-relationship to the sister 
work. In point of chronological order, 
“Tristan und Isolde” is the older work of 
the two, having been composed during the 
years 1857 and 1858, while “The Meister- 
singer” was not completed until some eight 
or nine years later ; their first productions at Munich, however, were 
separated by an interval of only three years, “Tristan und Isolde” 
having been first given in June, 1865, and “ The Meistersinger” in 
June, 1868. Thus there is at least some slight chronological reason 
for pairing the two works, in the same way as “Tannhiuser” and 
“Lohengrin” have been paired before. But let us now turn to 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 

From a musical point of view the work is one of the most remarkable 
productions in the entire domain of that art. But the peculiarity of 
its music must be studied again and again before a competent judgment 
can be given. The superficial listener—unfortunately, one of a far too 
numerous class—will, no doubt, find many passages in the work which 
he will declare to be indigestible ; many, too, of the wonderful com- 
binations in the orchestration will escape his untrained ear. And even 
competent amateurs often forget that each new epoch in art necessarily 
brings with it its own new measure or standard. Who would, I may 
ask, nowadays measure Beethoven by anyone but by himself? Did 
not Oulibicheff make himself ridiculous by applying to the composer of 
the “ Eroica” the standard of Mozart? From the standpoint of the 
latter the “Eroica” is totally inexplicable. It is a work of a completely 
new epoch, just as Goethe’s “ Faust” was a completely new dramatic 
poem. That Wagner in his latest works, ie. in “ The Meistersinger,” 
in “Tristan,” and in the “Ring des Nibelungen,” has created a 
completely new art, even those will not deny who have no sympathy 
for this art. There are people, even to-day, for whom Mozart represents 
the highest ideal in musical art, not only in his ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and 
‘*Nozze di Figaro,” but also in his quartets and symphonies; while 
Beethoven, especially in the works belonging to his so-called “ second” 
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and “ third” period, is for them an uncomfortable greatness, to which 
they never can open their hearts entirely. Thus each intellectual 
campaign has its marauders. They are the pitiable victims of mental 
efforts which surpassed their powers ; fortunately they do not in the 
least: affect the issue of the battle, and the triumphant victory of 
Wagner’s art is now universal. 

There is, perhaps, no work of Wagner’s in which the instrumentation 
is so discreet in general, and where the colouring is yet so profuse in 
detail. A subject so deeply impregnated with the most ardent passion 
naturally demands burning colours. Yet in the sound of the orchestra 
the string-quartet largely predominates, while next in importance are 
the reed-wind instruments. (Thoughtless critics have often blamed 
Wagner for the noisiness of his works; they only prove their own 
ignorance by such remarks. Besides, it would be difficult to name any 
fault of which the poet-composer has not at some time or other been 
accused by this or that scribbling ignoramus: these good people merely 
suggest dogs barking at the moon.) But, as I remarked in the 
introduction to my last article, it would be vain to attempt to describe 
the wonder of Wagner’s music in words—that must be heard to be 
appreciated—and my present task lies solely with the details of the 
plot. If with “The Meistersinger” Wagner has enriched dramatic 
literature with a charming comedy, his “Tristan und Isolde” forms no 
less a valuable tragic addition. 

The origin of the story of Tristan lies in a Breton legend, which in 
itself was the outcome of dark Celtic mythology. It was not, as is 
frequently supposed, originally connected with that of King Arthur 
and of the Noble Knights of the Round Table, but was only brought 
into an external and loose connection with these through the inter- 
mediary influence of medizval poets. Even according to its contents it 
completely differed from these, its subject not being an heroic one, but 
treating of the love of Tristan for Isolde, the wife of his uncle, King 
Marke of Cornwall. It was just this love, with its mysterious origin 
through a love-draught, its questionable position between natural right 
and moral wrong, its clandestine tenacity in ever-varying difficulties 
and dangers, which made Tristan and Isolde the most celebrated loving 
pair of the Middle Ages, and which-caused the legend soon to extend 
over the whole of Europe. Already, about the middle of the twelfth 
century, the legend was generally known and admired in the whole of 
France and the Provence. Repeatedly treated by several French and 
Anglo-Norman poets, it gradually found its way into Spanish, Italian, 
German, Scandinavian, Slav, and even into Greek literature. The 
first poet who introduced it into Germany was Eilhart von Oberge, a 
vassal of Henry the Lion. His poem, dating from about the year 1170, 
is lost for the greater part ; only fragments of the original and a prose 
version of the whole were printed in 1484. About the year 1210 
Gottfried von Strasburg cast the legend into a far more perfect shape 
than Eilhart had been able to do. In nearly 20,000 verses Gottfried 
related over two-thirds of the legend, which he avowedly obtained from 
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a French poem of Thomas of Brittany. The closing portion was added 
by two other poets, who used versions more akin to that of Eilhart ; 
these two were Ulrich von Turheim and Heinrich von Freiberg, the 
former living about the middle, the latter about the end, of the 
thirteenth century. It may interest my readers to know that Hans 
Sachs treated the subject dramatically three centuries later on, and that 
one of the best modern versions of the story was written early in the 
present century by Karl Immermann, the author of the “ Oberhof.” 

The source from which Wagner has drawn is the poem by Gottfried 
von Strasburg ; it is, however, almost unnecessary to say that he has 
entirely remodelled and recast it, imparting to it new life and vigour, 
concentrating its essence, in one word refining it like a lump of crude 
gold in the fire of his incomparable genius, 

When the curtain rises on the first act, the scene represents a tent- 
like apartment upon the forecastle of a vessel, richly hung with tapestry, 
which quite shuts out the remainder of the deck. Isolde is resting upon 
a divan, hiding her face in the cushions; Brangiine, her companion, 
stands at the side, where she holds back a piece of tapestry and looks 
overboard. From above, as if coming from the masthead, the voice of 
a young sailor is heard; his song bewails his parting from his Irish 
sweetheart, the ship being supposed to be on the voyage from Ireland to 
Cornwall. Isolde, in highest excitement, and like one frightened up from 
a dream, asks ; “ Where are we?” Brangine replies that before evening 
Cornwall’s green shores will surely be reached. Now follows such an 
outbreak of passion on Isolde’s part, that Brangiine, alarmed, runs 
to her and tries to soothe her, inquiring for the cause of her grief. 
But the only answer she gets is a scream for air, and she hastily draws 
asunder the curtains in the centre. The entire deck now becomes 
visible, with the blue sea and the horizon beyond. In the middle, 
round the mainmast sailors are grouped, variously occupied with 
ship’s work. Farther on towards the back, knights and servants are 
seen also in groups; apart from them, near the helm, with arms 
entwined and meditatively looking at the sea, stands Sir Tristan, 
his bondman, Kurwenal, carelessly extended on the ground beside 
him. From the masthead we now again hear the song of the young 
sailor. 

Isolde’s look becomes at once fixed upon Tristan, when the curtains 
open ; for awhile, she is lost in his aspect. Then she begins talking about 
him to Brangiine, requesting her, first in a mocking then in an imperative 
tone, to go and summons him toher presence. Brangiine obeys, and while 
she walks along the deck towards Tristan, Isolde watches her from the 
divan. Kurwenal seeing Brangiine approach, attracts Tristan’s notice 
without rising to his feet. ‘Take heed, Tristan! A message from 
Isolde.” Tristan starts as if from a dream, but soon composes himself 
when Brangiine stands before him and bows to him. She gives her 
message. Tristan excuses himself for not coming, giving as a reason 
that his presence at the helm of the vessel is indispensable. Brangiine 
becomes more pressing, and when Tristan persists in his refusal to 
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come, she repeats Isolde’s harsh words, commanding his obedience like 
that of a servant. 

Kurwenal, annoyed by this, jumps up and replies in Tristan’s stead : 
“He who gives the crown of Cornwall to an Irish maid, cannot be the 
servant of that maid, since he himself gives her to his uncle.” Tristan 
tries to stop him, Brangiine hesitatingly retires, but Kurwenal, nothing 
daunted, continues his rude reply, his voice growing louder and louder : 
“Sir Morold came across the sea, to levy tributes in Cornwall; an 
island floats on the desert sea, there he now lies buried ; but his head 
now hangs in Ireland, paid as a tribute by England. Hi! our hero 
Tristan! He knows how to pay tributes!” The whole crew repeat 
the last lines of Kurwenal’s song, while Brangiine, much alarmed, 
returns to Isolde and quickly draws the curtains, Isolde expressing 
despair and rage at what she has heard. 

The two women are again alone, and, in the scene which now 
follows, Isolde, after regaining her composure, enters into the subject of 
Kurwenal’s song. She tells Brangine that she might reply with 
another story—How one day a dying man came to Ireland in a small 
boat, who had heard of Isolde’s art of healing dangerous wounds ; how 
she tended this sick warrior, who called himself Tantris ; how she soon 
recognised in him the hero Tristan, since in the edge of his sword she 
noticed an indentation into which a splinter of steel taken from a 
wound on the head of Morold fitted exactly; how then she vowed 
vengeance, and stepped before his sickbed sword in hand; but he 
looked up into her eyes, and through this look she let the sword fall to 
the ground, healed his wound, and let him depart in peace. She con- 
tinues the story by relating how, instead of showing gratitude, Tristan 
now came proudly to Ireland to demand her hand in marriage with his 
aged uncle, King Marke of Cornwall, adding that, although Tristan’s 
coming had been hailed by her parents as an act of reconciliation and 
friendship, she yet deeply feels the shame and insult implied by it, and 
has resolved to be avenged. Brangiine tries to calm her excitement ; 
she praises Tristan, saying that he could not have acted more nobly, 
that it was through him she would become a queen. But Tristan needs 
no praise in Isolde’s eyes ; indeed it is the deep passion she feels for 
him which now makes her wretched, although she does not own it to 
herself. Brangine produces a small golden casket, containing elixirs 
and balsams, and suggests that by means of a love-draught Tristan 
might be made less proud. But Isolde snatches up another phial, 
exclaiming : “ This is the draught which becomes me.” Brangiine is 
amazed: “The death-draught ?” 

Shouts of the sailors are now heard outside, and Kurwenal enters 
quickly. He announces to the women that the ship approaches the 
land, that therefore Sir Tristan requests Isolde to hold herself ready to 
accompany him into King Marke’s presence. Isolde replies that first 
Tristan must come to ask her pardon for guilt as yet unatoned for. 
Kurwenaljdeparts to deliver this message. 

Isolde now declares to Brangiine her intention of making Tristan 
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drink reconciliation to her in a cup of poison, her secret intention being 
to partake of the cup. Brangine implores her to desist, but Isolde 
imperatively demands her obedience. Kurwenal enters announcing 
Sir Tristan, and retires. Isolde, firm in her resolution, remains stand- 
ing erect by the divan, her gaze fixed upon the entrance. Brangiine 
wrings her hands in despair, and turns towards the back. Tristan 
enters, and respectfully remains standing by the entrance. He asks 
the lady’s wishes, and in the dialogue which now follows, learns that 
Isolde still bears a supposed grudge for Morold’s death, and means to 
_ avenge it, 

By a few most artistic touches Wagner lets the hearer perceive here 
that Tristan too has a deep passion for Isolde. When Isolde reveals 
her intention to him, he replies: ‘‘ Was Morold so dear to you? Then 
again take up the sword, and wield it firmly and surely, so that it may 
not again fall from your hand.” At the same time he offers his sword 
to her. But she pretends that it is not her intention to slay him: 
“What would King Marke say were I to slay his truest champion?” 
She ends her reply with the words “ Let us drink reconciliation !” and 
at the same time beckons Brangriine. The latter shudders, but Isolde 
repeats the summons angrily, and Brangrine reluctantly prepares the 
cup. From outside, with wonderful effect, repeated shouts of the 
sailors are heard. Tristan sees through Isolde’s plan; he has no fear 
of death. When Isolde offers him the filled cup, remarking with a 
mocking smile : “In a short time we shall stand before—King Marke,” 
he fearlessly takes it, and drinks what he believes to be the “kind 
draught of forgetfulness.” But Isolde does not let him drain the cup ; 
she snatches it from him half-empty, and drains it herself, exclaiming : 
“Let half be mine! Traitor, I drink to you!” 

Here lies the turning-point in the relation of the two central figures 
of the tragedy. Brangiine, in her despair, has tried to avert the 
calamity of seeing her mistress die, and has exchanged the draughts. 
The pair have therefore drunk a love-draught, and not poison, as they 
thought. It would be difficult to imagine a more strongly dramatic 
situation than that which now follows.. When Isolde has drained the 
cup she throws it away. Both she and Tristan are seized with a 
shudder ; they fixedly look into each other’s eyes, in which the ex- 
pression of death-defiance soon gives way to that of glowing love. 
After a few moments of hesitation they sink into each other’s arms, 
and remain locked in embrace, while from outside the sound of trumpets 
announces the ship’s arrival, and the shouts of the whole crew: “ Hail, 
King Marke, hail!” are heard. Tristan and Isolde are quite lost to 
everything around them; they do not notice that the curtains at the 
back are now drawn aside, that the whole deck is filled with cheering 
people, and that the shore is now seen in close proximity, crowned 
with the high castle of King Marke. Kurwenal steps forward and 
announces to Tristan that the king is coming in a small boat to greet 
them. He barely succeeds in rousing the loving pair. While the 
cheering of the men continues, and everything points to the immediate 
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arrival of the king, Isolde faints on Tristan’s breast, and the curtain 
falls quickly. 

In the second act the scene represents a garden, with high trees, 
before Isolde’s chamber. It is night, one of those summer nights in 
which the golden waves of light have not quite ceased to roll through 
the whispering branches, and where each trembling leaf breathes the 
refreshing odour of the forest. All is soft and still, only the rustling of 
the trees and the murmuring spring interrupt the silence of the night. 
In such a night Isolde is waiting for Tristan. From the distance, 
farther and farther away, the sound of hunting-horns is heard. King 
Marke has gone out hunting. By the open door of the chamber a 
burning torch is placed ; its disappearance is to be the signal that the 
beloved one may approach in safety and that Isolde expects him. 
Isolde and Brangine enter, the former in feverish excitement, the latter 
timid and uneasy, because she suspects that the hunt arranged for so 
strange an hour is nothing but a trap, laid for the lovers by Melot, the 
king’s friend. Isolde is quite consumed by her passion, which awaits 
its highest fulfilment during the next hour; in such a night she can 
only love and confide, no doubt can enter her mind. The beating of her 
heart is louder than all sound of hunting-horns ; her ear only listens to 
the rustling leaves and the murmuring spring. In vain are her com- 
panion’s warnings. Brangiine, in her anxiety, owns and deplores that 
she changed the phials, and that all the consequences are really her 
work. ‘“ Your work ?” exclaims Isolde, “do you not know the power 
of love? I wanted to do the work of death, but love made me 
powerless.” She denies Brangiine’s assertion that Melot plays them 
false, and when her companion implores her not to take down the 
signal torch this night, she seizes it, and with the words : “ And if it 
were the light of my life, I do not hesitate to quench it,” throws it 
upon the ground, extinguishing it. Brangiine, in dismay, slowly ascends 
a staircase leading to a tower where she keeps watch; thus she 
disappears from the spectator’s view. 

It is not too much to say that in the whole musical literature there 
is nothing which surpasses Wagner’s musical treatment of this poetical 
scene. How the sound of hunting-horns, which are still loud when the 
curtain rises, loses itself little by little, how then the sound of the forest, 
the murmuring water, the longing expectation of Isolde, finally the 
approach of Tristan and the rapture of the lovers’ embraces are painted 
in music—all this one need only hear to feel convinced that only a 
genius of the very highest rank could be its author. 

Nor is the beauty of the long love duet, which now follows, at all 
inferior to that of the opening scene. The lovers sink into deeper and 
deeper embraces upon a bank of flowers. An excellent effect is pro- 
duced now and again by the voice of Brangiine being heard from the 
tower : “Take heed, take heed, soon the night will fade.” But the 
lovers are too deeply lost in rapture to heed any warning. At last a 
scream from Brangane and the clashing of swords rudely rouses them. 
At the same time Kurwenal rushes in, a bare sword in hand, and 
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shrieks: “Save thyself, Tristan!” He is immediately followed by 
King Marke, Melot, and other courtiers, who thus surprise the lovers 
in their embrace. Aged King Marke is deeply affected by the dis- 
covery. In intense emotion he inquires of Tristan how it was possible 
that he, his nephew and truest friend, who rendered him services with- 
out number, should have become so deceitful a traitor, and should so 
fearfully wound his heart and violate his honour. But Tristan, who 
when the king and his followers entered, raised his arm and thus with 
his mantle hid Isolde from view, replies : “Oh king, I cannot tell you, 
and what you ask you may never know.” Then turning to Isolde, he 
asks her whether she will follow him into that land where the sun is 
never seen, and where now he needs must go—the land of death. 
Isolde replies that she willingly will follow him, and Tristan kisses her 
softly on the forehead. At this Melot, breaking into rage, furiously 
shouts for vengeance. Tristan turning quickly round, fixes his eye upon 
Melot, and in a few passionate sentences stigmatises the treachery of 
Melot: “ Your eyes, Isolde, dazzled him too. From jealousy, my 
friend betrayed me to the king, whom I betrayed. Defend thyself, 
Melot!” He attacks him ; but as Melot raises his sword against him, 
Tristan lets his own drop, and sinks wounded into Kurwenal’s arms. 
Isolde flings herself on his breast. Marke holds Melot back. The 
curtain falls. 

The third act takes place in the castle garden of Tristan’s castle of 
Kareol, in Brittany. On one side the castle rises, on the other is a wall 
interrupted by alow watch-tower. At the back is seen the castle gate. 
The scene is supposed to be on a rocky height, and through several 
openings a wide sea-horizon is perceived. The whole bears the impres- 
sion of neglect and decay. In the foreground, under the shadow of a lime- 
tree, Tristan is stretched out upon a low bed ; he seems lifeless; Kurwenal 
sits beside him and anxiously watches his breath. From outside a herds- 
man is heard playing a mournful melody upon his reed. At last the 
herdsman looks over the wall and asks Kurwenal how the master fares. 
Kurwenal sadly shakes his head. “Even did he wake it would be but 
to die, if, before that, the doctoress does not appear who alone can help.” 
He asks whether the herdsman cannot yet espy a ship upon the sea. 
“Then you would hear another tune, as lively a one as I know,” says 
the latter ; as he goes away he resumes the old melancholy tune, which 
is heard for some time after, Tristan then wakes, but his consciousness 
is still clouded by the mists of dreamland. He asks Kurwenal where 
he is. The latter tells him: “In your own castle of Kareol.” All that 
Tristan speaks in the ensuing dialogue with Kurwenal is like the 
attempts made by one awaking from a deep dream to retain the images 
which occupied his dreaming mind ; they were like realities to him, 
and now they threaten to elude his grasp. He only regains his full 
consciousness when Kurwenal holds out to him the prospect of Isolde’s 
coming, as he has sent messengers out for her while Tristan lay uncon- 
scious. It would be difficult adequately to describe in words the fever- 
paroxysms which now follow until at last the herdsman plays a lively 
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tune upon his pipe, which announces the ship to be in sight. Without 
the music, which illustrates all the various emotions far more effectively, 
the description could but be tame. But that Wagner thoroughly knows 
how to paint musically the transition from the most profound grief to 
the most exalted joy, nobody need be told who knows anything of the 
first act of “ Lohengrin.” 

When the joyous tune is heard, the excitement of Tristan becomes 
intense. He urges Kurwenal to run to meet the approaching Isolde. 
Kurwenal reluctantly obeys, first imploring Tristan to remain quietly 
on the bed. But when he has gone, Tristan’s excitement and impatience 
still increase, and at last he tears the bandages from his wound, so as 
not to be hindered in his enthusiastic gestures. When Isolde’s voice is 
heard from afar, he jumps up from his bed and attempts to run towards 
her. Isolde enters; they meet in the centre of the stage in a long 
embrace, from which Tristan—exhausted from his loss of blood and 
succumbing to the demon of his fate—sinks down and dies at Isolde’s 
feet. Amid expressions of heartrending despair, Isolde faints and falls 
upon the body. Kurwenal, who returned immediately after Isolde’s 
entrance, has been a silent witness of the distressing scene ; he gazes 
fixedly at the lifeless body of Tristan. 

From outside, subdued voices and the clash of arms are now heard. 
The herdsman climbs the wall and comes hastily towards Kurwenal ; 
he announces the arrival of a second vessel. Kurwenal impetuously 
rushes to the wall, looks over, and having recognised in the new-comers 
King Marke and his followers, Melot amongst them, he prepares, in a 
frenzy of rage, to hold the castle against them ; his only helpmates are 
the herdsman and the steersman of the first vessel, who has just entered 
hurriedly, announcing that Marke and Melot are following him closely. 
They close the gate and try to make it fast against an attack from out- 
side. Presently Brangiine’s voice is heard calling for Isolde. Melot 
and other men in arms break through the gate ; Kurwenal throws him- 
self upon Melot and strikes him dead to the ground, then furiously fights 
the others who came with him. But Kurwenal’s fury is a lamentable 
mistake ; King Marke having learned from Brangiine that the passion 
of the unfortunate pair was the result of the love-draught, has but.come 
to forgive Tristan and to reunite him with Isolde. When the king 
now enters, Kurwenal staggers to the foreground, mortally wounded, 
sinks to the ground by Tristan’s side, and dies. Brangiine has previously 
climbed the wall and rushed to assist Isolde. Deeply moved, the king 
beholds the group, and bewails Tristan’s fate. Isolde has recovered 
consciousness in Brangiine’s arms, and now, in the ecstasy of sorrow, 
her eyes fixed upon Tristan, she begins a rapturous love-song, at the 
close of which, like in an apotheosis, she softly sinks down dead upon 
Tristan’s body. While Marke blesses the pair, now united in death, 
the curtain slowly falls. 
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IMITATIONS OF GERMAN LAYS AND BALLADS. 


* II 


“KEINE ROSE, KEINE NELKE.” 
(Chamisso.) 


O rose, no carnation can blossom so sweet 
As two loving young hearts, when together they meet. 


No flame is so ardent, no furnace so hot, 
As that deep hidden love which the world seeth not. 


Let a mirror be fixed in the depths of my heart, 
There shalt thou behold how belovéd thou art. 


IV. 
“ES IST BESTIMMT IN GOTTES RATH.” 


(Ernst von Feuchtersleben. ) 


T is decreed by Heaven above 
That we from those we fondly love 
Must sever ; 
And naught is there the heart that rends 
So sore, as parting with dear friends 
For ever. 


When thou hast culled a rosebud rare, 
And placed it in a vase with care, 
Remember, 
To-morrow, bright the flow’ret blows— 
One night shall yet the lovely rose 
Dismember. 


And holdst thou fast within thine arms 
A loved one, graced with youthful charms, 
And all thine own! 
But little time shall pass, ere she 
Will leave thee—in thy misery 
Quite, quite alone. 


Yet, understand me well, men say 
When, parting, each goes on his way, 
“We meet again another day,” 
“ Another Day !” 


W. Breatty-KIncstTon. 





THE THEATRE. 


STORIES OF THE STAGE. 


@N 1847, and for some years subsequently, I 

&| was living in New York. During a por- 

| tion of this period I boarded at No. 137, 
Chambers Street. Several of the in- 
mates of the house were members of the 
theatrical profession ; and amongst others 
who from time to time resided. there, 
may be mentioned Mrs. Coleman Pope, 
Miss Rose Telbin, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Skerritt, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Fredericks, and Mr. Bass. 

The last-named gentleman was a man 
of fine abilities and an excellent actor; but 
his unfortunate devotion to the bottle 
had prevented his attaining that position 
in the profession to which he might other- 

wise have aspired. He had seen a good 
deal of the world, and was a most entertaining companion, being full 
of jest and anecdote. Like’most men, too, who have a strong sense of 
humour, he never hesitates to relate a story because the point of it 
might happen to tell against himself. Several years previous to his 
coming out to the United States, he,had been for a considerable period 
the manager of a provincial theatre in England, on the boards of which 
Edmund Kean once appeared for a few nights. During his brief 
engagement “Othello” was performed three or four times, the réles of 
the Moor and his Ancient being alternately assumed by the. great 
tragedian and the manager. One evening they had been dining 
together, and the bottle had been passed so freely that when they 
went on the stage they were both bacchi plenus. They got through 
the play, however, without their condition being discovered by the 
audience, until they came to the scene in the third act, in which 
Othello seizes Iago by the throat, and delivers the speech beginning : 


Villain, be sure thou prove, etc. 


Kean, who on this occasion was the Othello, as he spoke grasped Iago 
so fiercely that, being something unsteady on his legs, he fell, dragging 
his companion down with him. This accident confused them both, 
and when they regained their feet, Kean, instead of waiting for Bass to 
continue the dialogue, himself uttered the exclamation : 


Is it come to this ? 


which properly belongs to Iago. Bass, who was of course “letter 
perfect ” in either part, took the cue, and went on with that of Othello, 
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For a moment or two the audience was not a little puzzled by this 
interchange of characters; but, as soon as the real facts of the case 
dawned upon them, they appreciated to the full the absurdity of the 
situation, and the remainder of the scene—usually listened to in breath- 
less silence—was greeted with frequent peals of laughter. Both actors 
were alike surprised and disgusted at the merriment they caused. 
Kean, in particular, was in a towering rage, being at all times subject 
to violent outbursts of passion when in any way offended. Anger in 
some measure sobered him. Indeed, he might have said in the words 
of Cassio in an earlier part of the play: 


It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, 
To give place to the devil, wrath. 


Still he had no suspicion of the blunder he had been guilty of, and 
when he quitted the stage he made his way hastily to the green-room, 
without any of the other performers being afforded an opportunity of 
pointing out to him his error. As he entered the apartment, however, 
the reflection of his bronzed visage and Moorish garments in a small 
mirror over the mantelpiece caught his eye, and, turning to his fellow- 
actor, he abruptly exclaimed : 

“ By G——, Bass, I’m Othello!” 

“Of course you are!” was the response. 

“Then why the d—— did you assume my character?” was the 
angry query. 

“ Because you in the first instance took mine, and, being as drunk 
as you were, I simply followed your lead.” 

Kean was about to make a furious rejoinder to this retort, when 
suddenly, the humorous side of the incident striking him, the heavy 
frown which had gathered on his brow relaxed, and, bursting into a 
hearty fit of laughter, he said : 

“Well, after all, I believe it was as much my fault as yours. But I 
fancy we shall find the people in front in no very appreciative humour 
during the remainder of the evening.” 

In this, however, Kean was mistaken. When he next appeared 
upon the stage, there was indeed, at first, some disposition on the part 
of the spectators to indulge in merriment at his expense. But the 
magnificence of his acting—he being now upon his mettle—quickly 
quelled all manifestations of this character, and during the remainder of 
the play he never once relaxed his hold upon the audience. 

Othello was, in fact, one of Kean’s finest impersonations, and Bass 
declared that although he had seen all the great actors of his day— 
Kemble, Young, Cooke, and Macready—as the Moor, the performance 
of not one of them as a whole was, in his judgment, equal to that of 
this extraordinary genius. In the earlier scenes there was an air of 
quiet dignity about him which caused one to overlook his short stature 
and other physical disadvantages for the part ; and, in the later ones, 
his delineation of the passions of love, jealousy, and despair, by which 
Othello is successively animated, had a force and intensity which never 
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failed to produce a most powerful effect upon an audience. In the 
scene in which Desdemona intercedes for Cassio, the lines— 


Let him come when he will ; 
I will deny thee nothing— 


were, Bass asserted, delivered in so musical a voice, and were so eloquent 
with affection, that they dwelt enduringly in the memory of everyone 
who had once heard them uttered. Pity the career of so gifted a man 
should have had such a miserable termination ! 


Mr. Fredericks was an old bachelor and somewhat eccentric ; but 
he was a gentleman and a scholar. He was, indeed, one of the most 
thorough Shakespearean students I have ever met with, there not being 
a single disputed passage in any one of the plays with respect to which 
he had not carefully collated the various readings suggested by com- 
mentators. He had originally come out to the United States to play 
with Miss Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean), during her 
“ starring” tour through the principal cities of the Union, and he had 
subsequently settled in America. Amongst the different anecdotes he 
related from time to time were the following : 

On one occasion, some years previously, happening to be in Paris 
for a short time, he went one-evening to see the celebrated Frederic 
Lemaitre (the creator of Robert Macaire) in a piece in which his réle 
was that of an assassin. He kills a woman, is surprised by the gens- 
d’armes in the very.act, and being asked his motive for committing the 
crime, he should say, with cynical coolness: “Je l’ai attaquée ; elle m’a 
resisté; je lai assassinée!” This speech, as Lemaitre was wont to 
deliver it, was one of the most effective in the play. On the night in 
question, however, he was very drunk, and with the strange perversity 
not unfrequently characteristic of an advanced state of inebriety, 
he refused to utter the expected words, simply replying to the inter- 
rogatory, “Rien!” A repetition of the query elicited the same 
response, 

The audience grew angry, and gave audible vent to their displeasure, 
upon which Lemaitre quitted the stage amidst a storm of hisses. At 
this insult the spectators waxed furious, and matters began to look 
very serious, when, suddenly, the dead woman rose to her feet and 
walked solemnly down to the footlights. The clamour which had pre- 
viously prevailed was instantly hushed, everyone being eager to hear 
what she had to say. ‘“ Messieurs et mesdames,” she began, “il m’a 
attaquée; je l’ai resisté; il m’a assassinée!” It was enough. The 
important words had been uttered, and under circumstances which gave 
piquancy to the situation. The audience at once recovered their good 


humour, and, greeting the spirituelle actress with a round of applause, 
they suffered the play to proceed. 


One anecdote Fredericks related, which he did nét profess to have 
been a personal experience of his own, but stated that he had heard 
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the story from an old member of the Drury Lane company who had 
been present on the occasion. 

At one period it was the practice for the management of the 
theatre in question to allow the entrée of the green-room to various 
gentlemen who were neither members of the company, nor indeed 
in any way connected with the profession. Amongst others was a 
tall powerfully built man, who usually stood with his back to the 
fire, a silent but observant spectator of all that passed around him. 
One evening, in the autumn of the year 1816, another gentleman 
mentioned that he had recently witnessed, in Paris, the death of a 
young Englishman under very painful circumstances. He had been a 
frequenter of one of the numerous gambling houses which flourished in 
the French capital after the restoration of the Bourbons, as they had 
previously done under the Empire. One night, whilst losing heavily, 
he discovered that he was the victim of foul play, and at once de- 
nounced the escroc who had cheated him. The result was a duel, 
which it was arranged should be fought 4 barriére; that is, each 
adversary starts from a given point and advances to a certain line, 
firing when he pleases. The Englishman, on reaching the spot beyond 
which he might not pass, fired, and missed his antagonist, who had not 
quitted his original position. The latter thereupon walked up to him, 
and, levelling his pistol at his head,.inquired if he had a mother. 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he said coolly : “I am sorry for 
her,” and putting his weapon to the forehead of the unfortunate young 
man, blew his brains out. Various exclamations of horror and indig- 
nation greeted the narrative. The individual already referred to 
made no immediate comment upon the story, but presently, taking up 
his hat, he quitted the apartment, saying quietly as he did so: 

“ Gentlemen, I must kill that d—d scoundrel !” 

For a little over a week nothing was seen of him ; at the expiration 
of that period he appeared once more in his accustomed place in the 
green-room, silent and impassible as ever. Towards the close of the 
evening, as he was leaving, he said coolly : 

‘Gentlemen, I have killed that d—d scoundrel!” and then, without 
waiting for any comment upon his communication, took his departure. 

Inquiry was made, and it was ascertained that his assertion was 
strictly accurate. He had gone over to Paris, found out the murderer 
of his countryman, picked a quarrel with him, and in the encounter 
which had ensued had shot him dead at the first fire. 


Mrs. Coleman Pope, who was an excellent actress and a great 
favourite with the New York playgoers, had been, for some years 
previous to coming out to the United States, the leading lady at the 
Bath Theatre. She had, in the course of her career, played with 
Macready on several occasions ; and she told me an anecdote of him, 
which, so far as I am aware, has not before appeared in print. 

Macready’s irritability of temper was excessive ; indeed he himself, 
in his diary, has admitted and deplored the unfortunate infirmity in this 
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respect to which he was subject. He was, too, a great stickler for his- 
torical accuracy, as regards both scenery and costume, in any play in 
which he appeared ; and he invariably insisted upon the other performers, 
male and female, dressing the characters they represented in strict con- 
formity with his views. On one occasion he was to play Virginius, a 
favourite part of his, and undoubtedly one of his finest impersonations. 
Mrs. Pope was to be the Virginia ; and, thinking to give herself a more 
juvenile appearance, she intended to wear ringlets, for which purpose 
she put her hair in curl-papers. During the morning rehearsal, the 
season being winter, and the theatre rather cold and draughty, she kept 
on her bonnet. Bonnets were bonnets in those days, covering the 
whole of the head, and coming well forward over the face. Macready 
consequently did not observe, at the time, the condition of her hair. 
When night came, however, and he met Mrs. Pope in the green-room, 
dressed for Virginia, and perceived the ringlets, he was horrified. 

“‘ My dear madam,” he burst out, in his nervous excitable manner, 
“this will never do! No Roman woman, maid or matron, ever wore 
her hair in that style. It must be altered at once!” 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Macready, that it does not meet with your 
approval,” was the reply. “ But what am I todo? It is too late to 
make any alteration now. It will curl!” 

“But it must not, I tell you, madam!” retorted the great tragedian 
angrily. “You cannot go on the stage as you are. Ah, I have it!” 
he continued, after a moment’s pause; “let someone get a bowl of 
water, put your hair in it for a few minutes, and it will no longer curl.” 

Mrs. Pope was not a little indignant at the suggestion; but 
Macready was an autocrat from whose decisions there was no appeal, 
and his request, or rather command, had to be complied with, the 
result being that the lady caught a pretty severe cold. 

Macready, however, on one occasion met with his match. He was 
to play Macbeth at the old Park Theatre in New York, and the actress 
who was to take the character of the Thane’s wife—a Mrs. Hunt—he 
met for the first time at rehearsal. As was his wont, he gave particular 
directions as to the manner in which he wished the “stage business” 
to be conducted in those scenes in which they appeared together. The 
whole scope and tendency of his instructions were such that, if strictly 
followed, the lady would, as the French say, have “ effaced” herself. 
Indeed, in desiring that in the banquet scene she should keep well to 
the back of the stage, he, with unconscious egotism, added: “So that 
the attention of the audience may in no way be distracted from me.” 
Mrs. Hunt rather allowed him to infer from her silence that it was her 
intention to comply with his request, but she was careful not to 
explicitly promise to do so. She went, too, through her part so tamely 
during the rehearsal, that Macready did not anticipate that there was 
any danger of her attempting to make her réle a very prominent one. 
What then was his astonishment and disgust, when the evening per- 
formance took place, to find that Mrs. Hunt—who was in reality an 
excellent actress—not only systematically disregarded his previous 
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injunctions, but played Lady Macbeth so admirably as to fairly divide 
with him the applause of the audience. 

Macready, after the piece was over, remonstrated angrily with 
Mrs. Hunt for her non-compliance with his wishes, and intimated that 
he should require the manager to insist upon the instructions given her 
being followed for the future. 

The lady heard him to an end without interruption, and then 
quietly replied : 

“In my contract with Mr. Simpson ” (the lessee) “I find no mention 
of any condition that I am to be instructed by Mr. Macready, or 
anyone else, as to the manner in which I am to play the characters for 
which I am cast ; and I distinctly decline to submit to any dictation in 
the matter.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, Mrs. Hunt quitted the green- 
room, leaving Macready speechless with anger and mortification. He 
was for once fairly beaten, and, having the good sense to recognise the 
fact, he made no further attempt during the remainder of his engage- 
ment to interfere with the lady’s rendering of the parts she played 
with him. 


As the above anecdote and the preceding one may appear to bear 
rather hardly upon Macready’s idiosyncrasies as an actor, it is but 
justice to his memory to add that the concurrent testimony of all who 
knew him is that he was a gentleman and a scholar, and in private life 
a man of the most unimpeachable honour and integrity.—W. C. M. 








LONDON EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


E have long known that the English take 
their pleasure “moult tristement,” but 
the fact—if fact it be—is equally certain, 
that they have very little to take. In 
winter, the Londoner may not be so 
badly off; he has the theatre and the 
highly intellectual entertainments of the 
music-halls, and, in summer, he has the 
music-halls and the theatres. It is true 
that the bachelor has his club with its 
close rooms and stifling atmosphere, 
while the working man has the public- 
house with its vitiated air and adulterated 
liquor. There is not now, in a town of 
four million inhabitants—and this for the first time in its history— 
one single place of open-air recreation. Before the time of Charles I. 
the small extent of the town did not perhaps render such places 
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The citizens could, on all sides, easily: get out into 
the open fields, and, with little trouble or exertion, make excursions 
to the “pleasant village of Charing” or others now included in 
the four-mile radius. About the year 1650, we find the “ Mulberry 
Gardens” (now Buckingham Palace Gardens) coming into vogue. 
They had not, however, a very long life as a place of public enter- 
tainment, being closed ‘about the year 1672. ‘Marylebone Gardens ” 
(the region of Baker Street, and part of the Regent’s Park) had an 
existence of more than a century. They are mentioned by Pepys in 
May, 1668, and were not finally closed till 1778, their popularity having 
by that time much diminished in favour of Ranelagh. This celebrated 
place of resort occupied part.of what is now Chelsea Hospital Gardens, 
and continued in favour from April, 1742, till the end of the century, 
being finally closed in 1802. Vauxhall, however (the site of which is 
now occupied by many dirty little streets), had the longest existence of 
all, having flourished through many changes of fashion for almost two cen- 
turies, when its “ ten thousand additional lamps” were finally extinguished 
about the year 1860. The history of Cremorne, the last of the open-air 
places of amusement in London, is a short one. It seems to have been 
opened about the year 1840, and its final collapse, some three or four 
years ago, is within the recollection of all. Thus then; for the-first..time 
since the days of the Trinobantes, the largest city in the world is left 
without a breathing-place in the hot summer evenings. The gasping 
Londoner may, to cool himself, go to a theatre, inside which the 
thermometer stands at 90°; or he may, in frantic search of a smile, 
betake himself to a music-hall and make feeble efforts to obtain some 
kind of amusement out of the inane and incomprehensible rubbish served 
up to him there. He may do either of those two things, or sit in his 
own heated room, and give himself up to thoughts of suicide; but a 
breath of fresh air—the parks being, perhaps necessarily, closed at night 
—he cannot obtain for love or money. Only the faint fetid air from the 
streets, or the still more poisonous fumes of gas and carbonic acid 
in a heated interior are permitted to the inhabitant of the great city. 
But, it will be asked, what is the cause of this state of things, and why 
should London be without that which almost every continental town, 
even of the meanest sort, possesses? The cause is, we are afraid, to be 
assigned to that particular spirit which gained the upper hand at the com- 
mencement of the century, and which will not die out—even if it dies 
out then—till the elder generation has passed away. Open-air places of 
amusement are, if properly managed, most profitable speculations; and 
there would be, no doubt, many persons willing to risk their capital in 
providing them if they were not met at the first outset by all the 
uncertainties, worries, and inconsistencies of the present licensing system. 
Country magistrates have, as a rule, been out in the world, either in the 
army, or at the University, or at a public school, before settling down 
to their country duties. Not so, however, the magistrates in the 
large towns. There the only two necessary qualifications for office seem 
to be that the person selected should have made a quantity of money, 
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and, above all, be most distinguished among his fellows for intolerance, 
narrow-mindedness, and bigotry. To a man of this stamp the very 
word “amusement” suggests immorality. He is firmly persuaded that 
music, and of course dancing, necessarily lead to all sorts of iniquities. 
He has never had any pleasure himself, except such as he obtained from 
his cash-books and ledgers, and he is quite convinced that everyone else 
in the world is much better without it. He sits on the bench and listens 
to the advocates on either side, but his decision goes to the one who has 
been known how to play upon his feelings of intolerance and shake 
before his very eyes the phantom of immorality. Such men are no 
proper judges of the wants of the community as regards amusements. 
‘Dulce est desipere in loco,” is a maxim the spirit of which is as un- 
known to them as the letter ; and men who look upon life as only a vale 
of tears, and all amusements as inventions of the evil one, ought not to 
have the power which they now possess. All licence cases which include 
music and dancing ought to be tried before a jury, and witnesses heard 
on both sides. When this is done, there will be fewer complaints from 
the community, fewer hardships inflicted on individuals, and we may then, 
perhaps, arrive at the consummation of open-air places of recreation for 
the summer evenings. E. 8. 








TO AN INSTEP. 
A Saneatitic Ronpuav. 


[The ballet “ Namouna” was delayed three weeks in consequence of a swelling on 
Madille. Sangalli’s instep. ] 


step between the seed and fruit 
Of even ballet-master’s toil, 
Ignoble corns that basely shoot, 
And kill the promised pas, to boot, 
Bring sylphides to the soil ; 
Ah Fate, unstitch, or worse, make flat, 
The rude shoe which exalted that 
Instep ! 


But no, no shoe by half an inch 
Too little could that pattern pinch ; 

Instep, you swelled with pride not pain ; 
We hung upon your marble arch 
With breasts that pant and lips that parch, 

To see you, peerless, flash again— 
Waiting this last triumphal march, 

Instep ! 
EVELYN JERROLD. 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. V. R 











THE THEATRE. 


Our Musical-Hox. 


+e — 


announces itself: well.”) Mr. Gye’s menu of works 

and artists, which’ has been for some time before the 

public, is unusally copious and attractive. Always a 

liberal provider of luxuries—that is to say of “stars” 

and “ novelties”—to the musical epicures for whom he 

caters, his arrangements this year are characterised by a 

generosity that borders upon lavishness, Covent Garden 

is the only opera-house in Europe the habitués of which 

can confidently look forward, at this moment, to hearing the three 
greatest living prime donne sing their favourite parts in the course of 
the coming two months. The prospect is really a. dazzling one. 
Adelina Patti, whose great exertions during her American tour have, I 
rejoice to say, not in the least affected her health, beauty, or spirits, 
will appear at least a score of times upon the scene of her innumerable 
metropolitan triumphs, for the most part in old familiar réles. She 
has, however, as I understand, pledged herself to at least one 
“creation,” the title-réle of “Velléda,” a romantic opera, specially 
composed 4 son intention, I believe, by Lenepveu, a rising musician 
of great talent. The Diva herself considers “ Velléda” his masterpiece, 
and its production by Mr. Gye will, I fancy, be mainly due to her 
instrumentality. I have hitherto only heard one or two of Lenepveu’s 
minor compositions—a tenor song and a duet for tenor and soprano, 
musique de salon—which impressed me very favourably. Without 
being strikingly original, they are tuneful, cleverly harmonised, and 
obviously written with a view to displaying the executants’ voices to 
the greatest advantage. Unlike Wagner, Lenepveu, whilst composing, 
keeps his vocalists in mind as well as his subject, and therefore writes 
music that great artists like to sing. Though leading tenors and prime 
donne take social rank as demi-gods and goddesses, they are, after all, 
only human beings, and therefore not unnaturally prefer parts that 
show off their powers without impairing them. There are heroic 
exceptions to the rule, eminently deserving of public respect and 
sympathy for the courage and perseverance with which they sacrifice 
their voices—from a commercial point of view, their stock-in-trade—to 
the exigencies of a “school” or a “cause.” In the majority of cases 
these propagandists of a cultus pay dearly for their efforts to popularise 
the dogma of their choice. Loyalty to Richard Wagner has wrecked 
many a splendid organ that could have triumphantly weathered all the 
storms of Meyerbeer and Verdi. Mathilde Mallinger and Albert 
Niemann are conspicuous illustrations of this deplorable fact. The 
first of German Sentas, Elsas, and Evas, has been compelled to retire 
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prematurely from the operatic stage, having all but destroyed her 
voice by over-straining its upper register in Wagnerian parts; and 
Niemann, only a few years ago the most magnificent “robust tenor” 
in Europe, has also completely shattered his noble voice by too many 
unrivalled renderings of Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Walther von Stolzing, 
and Tristan. As an actor of these and other heroic réles he is still 
unsurpassed. London will soon see him play Siegmund in the 
“* Walkiire,” and, I doubt not, will by acclamation pronounce him to be 
the only perfect realisation, physically and dramatically, of Wagner's 
ideal heroes—those fierce, comely, fleshly Anakim, whose love is lust, 
and whose frantic struggles with destiny invariably result in their 
total discomfiture. But I fear that the public verdict upon his voice, 
once so rich and powerful, will be far less favourable than that elicited 
by his appearance and acting. It is, indeed, but a hoarse and strident 
caricature of its former sonority and mellowness. He has offered it up 
upon Wagner’s altar, and, pitiful to relate, it has there been consumed 
to very ashes. 
* * * * * 

Apologising for the above digression from Mr. Gye’s bill of fare, 
into which indiscretion I was betrayed by the consideration of certain 
qualities in M. Lenepveu’s “.Velléda” that stand accountant for 
Madame Patti’s resolve to add the leading part in that opera to her 
répertoire, I will take leave to assume the prophetic mantle for a brief 
space, in order to foretell a great treat to your readers in Pauline 
Lucca’s impersonation of ‘“‘Carmen,” which they may look for towards 
the end of May. It should be clearly understood that, in proffering 
this particular vaticination, I am strictly carrying out the prescriptions 
of a wise proverb, to wit, “Never prophesy, unless you know!” As 
the wilful, inconstant, Spanish cigarrera, Madame Lucca is bound to 
take the London public by storm. Her rendering of that difficult part 
is a chef-d’couvre alike of character-acting and singing, extraordinarily 
forcible and sprightly, and differing in many essential respects from 
those which have hitherto been -presented to us, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Mapleson and Rosa, by Mesdames Hauk-Wartegg, Trebelli, 
Dolaro, etc. Each of these ladies exhibits a striking speciality 
in “Carmencita.” Minnie Hauk delineates her as a melodramatic, 
almost tragic, heroine; Trebelli, as a seductive impulsive syren ; 
Selina Dolaro, as a frivolous heartless wanton. Pauline Lucca’s in- 
terpretation of the character is a many-sided one. Her Carmen may 
perhaps be most happily defined as a psychological puzzle, no less 
fascinating than perplexing. Should anybody carp at the “ insufficient 
distinctiveness” of this definition, on the ground that “every woman is 
a psychological puzzle,” I will add that the Lucca-Carmen problem 
surpasses the average of feminine puzzles in intricacy and complexity 
alike. 
: * * * * * 

With the solitary exception of Caroline Bettelheim, Pauline Lucca 
is the most effective Selika that ever breathed her last under the shade 

R 2 
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of a “property” upas-tree. Mr. Gye promises us a splendid revival of 
“L’Africaine,” in which she will appear, supported by Madame Albani 
(Inez), Lestellier (Vasco), and Pandolfini (Nelusco), Meyerbeer’s 
spectacular chef-d’ceuvre has seldom been given with so powerful a cast 
in this or any other country. Boito’s “ Mefistofele ” will be transferred 
from Her Majesty’s to Covent{Garden, with Madame Albani in the 
leading part formerly sustained by Christine Nilssen. Several novelties 
are announced for production “if time and circumstances permit ”— 
amongst others, Massenet’s “ Hérodiade,” a hard nut for the censor- 
ship’s jaws ; Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg’s “Santa Chiara,” the victim 
of chronic postponement; Victor ‘Massé’s “ Paul and Virginie ;” and 
one or two others of minor notoriety. In the published répertoire I 
also notice “Gelmina,” “Il Guarany,” “Estella,” and ‘Il Demonio,” 
none of which, I sincerely trust, will be reproduced this season. Upon 
““Velléda,” I hear, we may confidently count. Madame Sembrich’s 
metallic timbre and crisp vocalisation are admirably suitable to Queen 
Astrofiammante, for which part and others of the fioriture category 
she is cast. No better Tamina and Pamina could have been secured by 
the Covent Garden management than Mesdames Valleria and Fursch- 
Madier. Altogether, as I have already pointed out, the “bill” of 
artists and works teems with bright promise of excellent entertainments 
and crowded houses. 
* * * * 

Since writing the above I have been present at the opening perform- 
ance of the season, for which Mr. Gye judiciously selected “Les 
Huguenots,” an old-established public favourite alike familiar to 
singers, orchestra, and audience. Meyerbeer’s immortal work has 
seldom of late years been more effectively rendered than upon the occa- 
sion in question. Three of the leading artists were obviously suffering 
from colds, but they struggled heroically against ‘ seasonable indisposi- 
tion,” acting and singing with admirable fire and spirit, and leaving but 
little to be desired in the way of correct intonation. Madame Fursch- 
Madier’s Valentine was really a magnificent interpretation; and 
“versatile Valleria” succeeded in imparting lively colour to the 
intrinsically uninteresting part of Marguerite de Valois. Poland con- 
tributed a powerful contingent to the cosmopolitan cast of the evening 
in the persons of Signori Mierzwinsky (Raoul) and De Reszke (St. Bris). 
The Slav tenor appeared somewhat embarassé de sa personne, but 
repeatedly stirred the audience to genuine enthusiasm by drawing 
lavishly upon the great natural resources of his mighty voice, the three 
upper notes of which are as clear and compelling as trumpet-blasts. 
De Reszke’s St. Bris was absolutely unexceptionable. This gentleman 
is thrice fortunate in possessing an organ of beautiful quality, high 
musical intelligence, and unerring dramatic instincts. Cotogni’s Nevers 
was simply perfection—gallant, chivalrous, and tender, equally delightful 
to look at and listen to. Signor Gresse, as Marcel, was painstaking 
and picturesque ; perhaps a thought over-zealous and more prominently 
en evidence than the part justifies. Marcel, after all, is only a noble- 
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man’s servant, and as such scarcely entitled, at court receptions or 
even private parties, to take precedence of French lords and chamber- 
lains ; nor should he keep his hat on whilst attending upon his master 
in polite society. Signor Gresse, however, has a fine voice, sings in 
tune, and, when he shall have toned down a little in his general 
demeanour, will prove a valuable addition to the Covent Garden staff. 
For a season’s first night, forlorn of the element of novelty, the house 
was a right good one. The Prince of Wales sate out the whole perfor- 
mance in his favourite corner of the omnibus-box. Amongst the 
audience (on the whole, provincial and suburban in character) I 
noticed Baron Alfred de Rothschild, Lord Skelmersdale, Mr. Christopher 
Sykes, Madame Modjeska, and several “ shining lights” of the musical 
and literary professions. Signor Bevignani’s appearance at the con- 
ductor’s desk was greeted with a round of hearty applause. Of the 
chorus-singing I am able to speak in terms of almost unqualified praise ; 
it exhibited a marked improvement upon the performances of last year. 
With all imaginable respect for stage traditions, I would suggest to the 
management that the lunar arrangements at the close of the third act 
are open to two serious objections. Imprimis, the moon rises with a 
too-reckless rapidity, doing about four hours’ work in something under 
two minutes. Secundo, her wild career comes to a full stop too 
abruptly. Neither of these phenomena are warranted by any precedent 
to be derived from her habits and behaviour off the stage. 
* * * * * 

“Coming events cast their shadows before.” I have just received a 
most interesting and instructive “Guide through the Music of the 
Nibelungen Ring,” written by one Herr von Wolzogen, and translated 
(from the German) by another. What Murray has been to Europe, 
Wolzogen is to the Prophet of Bayreuth. His painstaking little work 
might be aptly intituled “ Handbook to the Wagnerian Quadrilateral.” 
In it he particularises and explains the Leit-Motiven, or guiding-strains, 
of the Trilogy and its preface. It is, as every musician knows, one of 
the great man’s ingenious contrivances for securing the undivided atten- 
tion of his audiences to every part of his tone-poems that the orchestra, 
his chief exponent of incidents and “ states of feeling,” should play the 
part of a chamberlain or usher, announcing every character, action, or 
sentiment essential to the development of the plot by a musical phrase 
peculiarly appropriate to the fulfilment of that function. These phrases 
are the Leit-Motiven, and their utility cannot but be obvious to the 
dullest apprehension, keeping in mind Wagner's original intention 
(carried out at Bayreuth) that the Nibelungen operas should be 
performed in the dark. Physically incapacitated from reading the 
libretto during the performance, and infrequently able to follow the 
words by ear, owing to the general predominance of orchestral sound 
over vocal utterance, the Bayreuth audience was mainly dependent 
upon the Leit-Motiven for its guidance through the bewildering maze 
of the Nibelungen story and psychological phenomena. It is Wagner’s 
wish that this should always be the case ; and, should the auditorium 
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of Her Majesty’s Theatre be veiled in Cimmerian darkness during the 
coming performances of the Trilogy, those who propose to attend a 
“ Cyklus” will do wisely to master beforehand Herr von Wolzogen’s 
notes on the Leit-Motiven, and to commit these latter to memory. 
“There are only ninety of them ; but as in several cases they exhibit a 
strong family resemblance, although indicating different people and 
things, some little assiduity will be required to establish their several 
identities in the student’s mind, distinctly and accurately enough to 
avoid confusion, and insure him, or her, from mistaking the one for 
the other. 
* * * * + 

In “ Rhinegold,” for instance, only a very highly-trained musical 
ear will be likely to distinguish the “‘ Motive of the Primeval Element” 
from the ‘‘Motive of the Nornes,” because these two phrases are 
identical, except in the following respects, which would scarcely strike 
the general listener. The former is written in the key of E-flat major, 
and in 6-8 time, the latter in the key of E-sharp minor, and in common 
time. Other coincidences of this class, scarcely less likely to perplex 
an average English musical audience than the above, occur in different 
portions of the Trilogy, and imperiously suggest the expediency of 
learning the ninety motives, their meanings and “ applications,” by 
heart, as a mere measure of precaution against those errors of appre- 
hension to which fallible humanity is so lamentably liable. The cues 
given by the Leit-Motiven are so numerous, and indicate such a 
large variety of persons, things, atmospheric conditions, supernatural 
phenomena, passions, and feelings, that they can hardly fail to lay a 
heavy tax upon the uninitiate’s receptiveness and discriminative faculty 
alike. Some of them, moreover, may not prove as infallible as others 
in impressing the hearer with the exact idea, concrete or abstract, they 
are intended to convey. Perplexing delusions might result from any 
shortcoming of this class. For example, it is conceivable that a 
* profane ” might mistake the “ Motive of a Bondage ” for the ‘‘ Motive 
of a Tarncap’s Spell,” or the “ Motive of the Ring” for the “ Motive of 
Walhall,” unless he had carefully coached himself in Von Wolzogen’s 
Guide before attending the performance. Such a calamitous contingency 
can only be warded off with any certainty by adopting the precaution 
recommended above. He who finds himself unequal to the achievement 
of this formidable undertaking may as well abandon all hope of 
understanding what the Triology is about when he hears it. 

* * * * * 

Of these cues, or “ guiding phrases,” I take leave to call attention 
to the following selection, intimate acquaintance with every item of 
which will be found essential to anything like an approximative com- 
prehension of the plot and action. The Motives of Menace, of 
Renunciation, of Love’s Fascination, of the Runic Wand, of the Magic 
Golden Apples, of a Growing Twilight, of Thoughtfulness, of the 
Rising Treasure, of the Snake, of the Storm-Charm and Rainbow, of 
he Godly Sword—these belong to “Rhinegold.” The Motives of 
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Tired Siegmund, the Walsungen Family, Presentiment, Godly Wrath, 
of God’s Trouble, the Question to Fate, the Sword’s Guardian, Sub- 
missive Justification, and Slumber, occur in “ Walkiire.” Love of Life, 
Crawling, Brunhilde’s Vindictive Fancy, Booty, the World’s Heritage, 
Siegfried’s Joy, and Love’s Resolution, are “Siegfried” cues, Of 
these, as well as of the Motives in “The Dusk of the Gods,” which 
typify Magic Deceit, Right of Expiation, Murder, Hagen’s Gaiety, the 
Vindictive League, the Fairies’ Mockery, and the Salvation of Love, it 
may be said, without fear of contradiction, that their significance will 
be readily apparent during the performance to anyone who will take 
the pains beforehand to find out what they are meant to mean, and, 
having done so, can “ keep his memory green.” 
. * * * * 

Poor old Kuecken, who died the other day of apoplexy whilst 
riding through the streets of Schwerin in a tramcar, was in his 
day one of the most fertile and melodious song-writers in Germany. 
Some of the tunes he composed in early life, more than fifty years ago, 
have become, as it were, integral features in the national “ folk-music,” 
and are by no means identified with his name in the popular mind, 
which ignorently ascribes them to ‘unknown lieder-writers” of a 
period long antecedent to that in which they were created by the son of 
the Bleckede executioner. For instance: ‘Ach! wie ist’s moeglich” 
has been a household word to countless numbers of Germans through- 
out well-nigh half a century, ninety-nine hundredths of those who were 
and are familiar with it believing it to be an “old folk-song,” and 
the remaining hundredth erroneously attributing it to Louis Boehner, a 
contemporary of Kuecken. The true history of this charming little 
song has just been made public. It is narrated in a letter written by 
Kuecken, barely two months before his death, to his old friend Wilhelm 
Tappert. The subjoined extracts from this will, I think, be found 
interesting by a good many of your musical readers. 

* * * * * 

“‘T composed ‘ Ach! wie ist’s moeglich’ in the year 1827, upon the 
occasion of a visit paid to Schwerin by the admirable singer, Mantius, 
whose performances in society I accompanied on the pianoforte, at his 
special request. Although I was only seventeen at that time, I had 
already written a good many songs, and was naturally anxious that 
something of mine should be sung by so renowned an artist. During 
the evening I more particularly allude to, Mantius had sung several 
songs of Paer, Boéldieu, Weber, etc.—amongst others the sentimental 
romance, once so popular, called ‘Bertrand’s Farewell.” My song 
followed this thrilling piece, and was utterly unsuccessful. What 
peculiarly distressed me was the following remark, addressed to me by 
my musical instructor and brother-in-law, Franz Luehrss: ‘In compos- 
ing that song you have allowed yourself to be too much influenced by 
the melody in the last movement of Fesca’s F-minor quartet.’ This 
observation caused me to take a violent dislike to the song ; and when, 
in the year 1833, the Hamburg publisher, Julius Schuberth, offered to 
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print all my compositions, I could not bring myself to incorporate the 

so deeply stigmatised ‘Ach! wie ist’s moeglich,’ in my collection of 

songs, Opus 1.” 
* 


* * * * 

Comparatively few of the innumerable German students and soldiers, 
who are never wearied of humming or shouting “‘ Maedele, ruck’, ruck’, 
ruck’,” know that Kuecken was the author of that surpassingly infec- 
tious tune. Another of his songs, “ Wenn die Schwalben heimwarts 
zieh’n,” had an even greater run in this country than in Germany 
between thirty and forty years ago. Everybody in society sang it, 
except those who played it, “arranged for the piano.” It was as 
cherished a favourite of the public-house street-corner cornopean 
soloist, as “Du bist so nah und doch so fern,” a few years later, 
Forlorn of its strains, no barrel-organist who respected himself would 
have ventured to take up a strategical position in a fashionable square 
or proletarian alley ; and I well remember that the three old blind 
gentlemen, who, armed with a clarionet, a concertina, and a bass-viol, 
were wont to perambulate the purlieus of Portman and Manchester 
Squares at the rate of a mile an afternoon, longer ago than I care to 
mention, revelled quite immoderately in what they believed to be a 
first-class orchestral rendering of ‘“‘When the swallows.” They suc- 
ceeded in making me regard Kuecken as the enemy of his species ; 
whereas few nineteenth-century composers have conferred so much 
innocent and wholesome pleasure upon mankind as he. 

* * * * * 

In more than one respect Kuecken was a lucky man. He made a 
good deal of money by his songs, married a rich wife, and retired from 
his career as an orchestral leader (his last post was that of Royal 
Kapellmeister at Stuttgart, where he succeeded Lindpaintner) at a 
comparatively early age. Just twenty years ago he settled down at 
Schwerin, in a handsome and comfortable house of his own, and 
became, socially as well as musically, a local institution, of which his 
fellow-citizens were justly proud. He gave capital musical parties, 
frequently attended by the members of the reigning family, and kept 
up @ vivacious correspondence with his old professional chums, sharers 
of his adventures in his “salad days” at Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. 
When he was buried, some three weeks ago, all the notables of 
Schwerin attended his obsequies, and the Grand Duke himself followed 
the genial old musician’s body on foot to its resting-place. It is pro- 
posed to erect a statue in honour of his memory. That posthumous 
distinction, the fear of which in this country deters so many able men 
from fully putting forth their talents, has to my certain knowledge 
been conferred upon a good many deceased persons of eminence in 
Germany, whose claims to it are less solidly founded than those of 
ex-Kapellmeister Kuecken. Throughout Germany his loss is sincerely 
regretted, and seems to have recalled to public memory the burthen of 
his most popular song—“ Scheiden thut Weh !” 

W. Beatty-Kinaston. 
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** BOCCACCIO.” 


Opera Comique, in Three Acts, by Franz von Surrét. English Version by R. Rexcr and 
H. B. Faryre. 


Produced for the first time at the Comedy Theatre, on Saturday, April 22nd, 1882. 


Boccaccio .. .. Miss Vrotet Cameron. | The Chapman -- Me. H, Perry. 

Pietro .. “a -. Mr. J. G. Taytor. if ae -- Mr. Lanxgy. 
Lotteringhi .. .. Me. Lovis KaLieuer. Lambertuccio .. Mr, Lriowen Broven. 
Scalza .. “9 -- Mx. C. Hunt. Fiametta sie .. Miss Atice Burvitus. 
Leonetto ‘i .. Ma, W. 8. Risuve. Peronella .. .. Miss Caguinerorp. 
Checco. . ae .. Ma. Truro, Beatrice - .. Miss NgLure Maxwe.tu. 
The Major-Domo .. Mz. Broox. Isabella os .. Muss Katz Muwzor. 


SPLENDOUR of mounting, slenderness of plot, and pleasing medio- 
crity of music, are the chief characteristics of the operetta selected by 
the Comedy management, to take up the fascinating ‘“ Mascotte’s” 
succession of public favour. If pretty scenery and gorgeous costumes, 
tuneful singing and spirited action suffice to secure a long run to a 
novelty of this class, “ Boccaccio” may hold his own in Panton Street 
till the end of the season, with agreeable results to everybody directly 
interested in his welfare. But his theatrical career will not be pro- 
longed to any great extent by the interest or piquancy of his story. As 
impersonated by Miss Violet Cameron, he is undoubtedly a charming 
young fellow; but his adventures, which profess to be a racy digest of 
the “Decameron,” are mild—not to say tame. The same may fairly be 
said of the music he is called upon to sing, either as a soloist or in 
concert with the other characters in the piece. There is not a single 
disagreeable or even tiresome number throughout the whole operetta ; 
but neither is there one in any way remarkable for beauty or origi- 
nality. Indeed, reminiscences of more important works are summoned 
up with such frequency—notably in the first and second acts—as to 
justify the listener in assuming that Herr von Suppé, like the founder of 
the school to which, as a composer, he belongs—Jacques Offenbach, of 
imperishable memory—is not indisposed to borrow other people’s 
inspirations when his own happen to run short. The overture of 
“ Boccaccio ” opens with a strong reminder of the “ Upas-Tree Motive,” 
prefatory to the last act of the “ Africaine ;” and, a little further on, 
unmistakably recalls the Huguenot hymn that is the “ guiding phrase ” 
of another great Meyerbeerian opera. ‘“ Bumpty-rap-a-ta,” a taking 
chorus with hammering obligato in the second act, is subtly suggestive 
of having been inspired by the Armourers’ chorus in the “ Trovatore.” 
One or two of the waltzes, moreover, are flavoured with a weak decoc- 
tion of Strauss; and the Tyrolese, in the third act, ““O Mountains 
Blue!”—to my taste, the prettiest number in the operetta—is an 
ingenious compilation, the materials for which have been supplied by 
two or three delightful old Austrian “ folk-tunes.” 

Everybody concerned in the production of “ Boccaccio” did his or 
her best to please the eyes and ears of the audience ; consequently, the 
operetta went unusually briskly for the first-night performance, and was 
received with marked favour by a crowded and amicably-disposed 
audience. The weight of the comic business, as in “The Mascotte,” 
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rests upon Mr. Lionel Brough’s shoulders. It is this excellent actor’s 
professional mission to keep the house in roars of laughter, and he 
fulfils it to perfection as Lambertuccio, a cowardly hen-pecked olive- 
grower, with a convivial turn and a strong sense of humour. Some 
side-splitting jokes are entrusted to Mr. Brough for delivery. It is 
needless to say that not one of them missed fire. If the other “funny 
parts” fell a trifle flat here and there, it was assuredly not the fault of 
their impersonators, but of their own intrinsic weakness. Mr. J. G. 
Taylor spared no pains to make Prince Pietro laughable; but His 
Palermitan Highness is such a dull dog that all the efforts of even so 
waggish a low comedian as Mr. Taylor—who, by-the-way, sings with 
good taste and faultless intonation—to enliven him, were but partially 
crowned with success. The fun of Mr. Kelleher’s Lotteringhi chiefly 
consists of a quaint crowing laugh, which, I am bound to say, never 
failed to elicit a sympathetic response from the pit and gallery. 
Lotteringhi is a drunken cooper, with a captivating shrew for his wife, 
in which part Miss Munroe was sprightly, imperious, and coquettish 
enough to drive any husband mad. Miss Carlingford, as Peronella, 
looked and played the susceptible virago—iron to her spouse, but wax 
to the most negligent of lovers—to admiration. Leonetto, Boccaccio’s 
scapegoat, was pleasantly sung and acted by Mr. Rising, whose 
effective voice was heard to advantage in several concerted pieces. 
Miss Alice Burville deserves unqualified praise, alike for her clever 
rendering of an uninteresting heroine, and for her truthful singing of 
much insignificant music. Gifted with a voice of large compass, 
agreeable quality, and considerable flexibility, and being, moreover, 
undeniably good-looking, she bids fair to become a popular favourite in 
leading operetta soprano réles. Finally, Miss Violet Cameron scored 
another brilliant success as the gay young poet-libeller, from whom the 
operetta takes its name. Nothing could be more picturesque or taking 
than her appearance in the costume of a fourteenth-century Florentine 
“ curled darling.” Throughout the evening she acted, spoke, and sang 
with unflagging spirit. Her voice has gained power and mellowness, 
especially in its lower register, since I last heard it, six months ago, 
upon the occasion of “The Mascotte” prémiére. In a character-song, 
“Tm but country-bred,” delivered by Boccaccio, in the disguise of a 
semi-idiotic bumpkin, she obtained a double encore, and was similarly 
honoured in the inoffensive ballad, “ Forget not to forget.” 

The orchestra and chorus-singers performed their respective tasks 
correctly and efficiently, if, from time to time, a little more noisily than 
the “situations” warranted. In the mise en scéne, dresses, appoint- 
ments, etc., the Comedy management has given full scope to its 
liberality and good taste. As a matter of fact, these admirable 
“accessories” constitute the chief attraction of “ Boccaccio ”—please 
pronounce (vide libretto) to rhyme with “ catch you.” 

Ws. Beatry-Kineston, 
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o HE past Easter has not been very prolific 
in plays of any abiding interest. Only 
one of them, so far as I can see, has 
much chance of obtaining a lasting 

© popularity. Not, indeed, that there was 
mM ae = Nie no encouragement for good work or 
| . ge ee desire for novelty. Quite the contrary. 
$ = ¢ “4 Managers were found opening their arms 
5 i——_-ee in every direction. Modern comedies, 
Oe satirical plays, society plays, burlesques, 
show pieces, one-act trifles, farces, and 
what not—all would have been accept- 
able; but Easter has passed and gone 

and the supply is certainly not equal to the demand. 

The success of the early theatrical season has unquestionably been 
made at the Court Theatre, where Mr. G. W. Godfrey has pressed 
gallantly on until he has secured the laurels that have so properly been 
awarded to him. His play, called “The Parvenu,” has been carried by 
acclamation. Indeed, I have not heard a single dissentient voice. The 
comedy is pretty, neat, well constructed, and extremely well acted. It 
soothes if it does not excite. Here is the cast : 


“THE PARVEND.” 


New and Original Comedy in Three Acts, by G. W. Goprrry. 
Produced at the Oeurt Theatre, Saturday, April 8th, 1882. 


Sir Fulke Pettigrew, Bart. Mz. H. Kumexz. Birks (cut out after first 

Hon. Charles Tracy ... Ms. Jonw Crayton. night) ... sod «. Mr. C. Czort. 

Mr. »M.LP.... .» Ma. G. W. Anson, Lady sitiarew +» Miss Lagxr. 

Claude Glynne .., ... Mr. F. Roszrrson. | Gwendolen Pettigrew Miss Marion Terny. 
Mary Ledger .. ss Lorriz Vann. 


Mr. Goprrey has given us original work before, but this play is a 
vast improvement on his “Queen Mab,” acted, if I, remember rightly, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the Haymarket some years ago. There 
were merits in that maiden work ; but the faults outweighed them. No 
doubt at the time Mr. Godfrey considered himself dreadfully ill-treated, 
and was as loud in his denunciation of critics as Mr. Robert Buchanan 
himself. Possibly he recovered a little when such genuine encourage- 
ment was given to his clever adaptation of “‘ Le Fils de Famille,” under 
the title of ‘‘ The Queen’s Shilling ;” and what his opinion of those dread- 
ful critics may be, now that so much sympathy has been extended to his 
good work and so much encouragement given to him to go on and 
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prosper, I really cannot say. When a play unfortunately fails, the failure 
is trumpeted forth as due to the accursed critics. When it succeeds, 
criticism gets no credit—which it does not want—or even acknowledg- 
ment of that sense of justice and love of fair play that are so easily 
impugned. The story of “The Parvenu” is a curious one. I am told 
that it is like this and that; I am assured that “‘New Men and Old 
Acres” is present here and “Society” there ; but so, for the matter of that, 
might be “‘Our Boys” and half-a-dozen plays in which vulgar shoddy 
is opposed to blue blood. Mr. Godfrey, with a considerable amount of 
daring and a careful scrutiny of the temper of the. times, has not hesi- 
tated to infuse into his work a little of the mild radicalism that fills 
the social air. There was a time when blood was considered, on the 
stage, to be better than brains. Those days are gradually disappearing. 
Mr. Ledger, M.P., is made the hero of the play, and the audience ap- 
plauds the triumphs of the self-made man over the impecunious baronet. 
But there is just one slip that Mr. Godfrey would do well to correct. 
There is no value whatever in starting Mr. Ledger to fortune on the 
proceeds of dishonesty. He may be vulgar, loud, swaggering, destitute 
of taste, tact, and feeling, a philistine and a parvenu combined—he may 
be proud of his glaring escutcheon on his park-gates, and prone to tell 
his friends how much he paid for every article of luxury; but there is 
no advantage in telling the audience that his start in life was due to 
dishonest transactions. Quite the contrary, in fact, for there comes a 
time when it is necessary to show Mr. Ledger as one of nature’s noblemen, 
when he does really, for once in his life, do a generous action by pre- 
senting a handsome dowry to the girl he loves but whom he cannot 
marry. It is then that he turns round on the crushed old baronet and 
contrasts his life of industry with the baronet’s life of pleasure. The 
sympathy, to be just, should be entirely with the baronet; for, surely, 
keeping racehorses and betting on the turf is not so great a crime as 
bolstering up swindling companies and causing the ruin of thousands of 
innocent persons. Mr. Ledger as he stands is an example of the old 
saying, that “ Nothing succeeds like success ;” but it is strange morality 
to imply that the early swindling life of a successful man is to be con- 
doned by the fact that he is a millionaire. This is carrying the worship 
of gold to a ridiculous extent. The excision of a few sentences would 
correct a blot in morality. As a piece of workmanship, this little play 
is to be highly commended. Only those who know the difficulties of 
construction will understand how good it is. There is only one scene— 
a dangerous experiment in a light bill—and a very small set of characters, 
and yet Mr. Godfrey is able to manipulate them so skilfully as to amuse 
and delight everybody. Clever also, bright, happy, witty, and never 
extravagant is Mr. Godfrey’s dialogue. It suits a smart age, when 
happy flashes and aims at epigram are far more appreciated than any 
poetical phrase or profundity of thought. 

I am bound to say that the play as it stands does not severely tax 
the power or intelligence of the actors. It is extremely well acted; but 
it could scarcely fail to be so, for, so far as the acting art is concerned, 
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this is mere child’s play. If actor or actress broke down under the task 
imposed upon them by Mr. Godfrey in this instance, but small faith 
could be invested in their power. Mr. Anson is the most prominent and 
on the whole the most successful. Iam told that he exaggerates, I do 
not see it, not even a trace of it; and unless someone protests against 
this critical bugbear called exaggeration, we shall have no actors and no 
acting left. Here is a strong and marked bit of character. It must be 
coloured and bright, or it ceases to be character. The exaggeration that 
Mr. Anson shows is pardonable and artistic. He paints broadly and 
dashes in his effects. If every comic actor is to be decried for exercising 
his legitimate art, the stage will be as deplorably dull as a modern 
drawing-room. Realism, as it is called, has done much good in its way; 
but natural acting must not go to the extent of insipidity. We should 
look at the stage through a healthy telescope, not a microscope. The 
exaggeration that should be condemned when it is developing into a 
mannerism is that adopted by Miss Lottie Venne. This is an exceedingly 
clever lady, with a delightful sense of humour, a merry and vivacious 
style, and a twinkle of fun in her eyes that an audience instantly appre- 
ciates. But she is cultivating a manner which, if encouraged, will 
become wearisome. She is perpetually the “sly young thing,” she draws 
down her face and puckers up her mouth, she takes the audience into her 
confidence, and seems to say: “I am not Miss Mary Ledger flirting with 
a good-natured idle fellow, but Miss Lottie Venne playing a comic scene 
with Mr. John Clayton.” This lady is an artist, but she does not conceal 
her art sufficiently. But after all, there have been hundreds of successful 
performers who have done the same. Men invariably do it, so why not 
women? some will say. Does not Madame Chaumont squeak, grimace, 
and do all sorts of unpardonable things when she acts? She does, and 
no student of acting can commend them. She turns the tea-table scene 
in “ Divorgons” into an extravagant farce. Perhaps if Madame Chaumont 
knew what the effect was she would guard against her tricks. I am sure 
Miss Lottie Venne would, who is far too valuable an actress to be spoiled 
by false encouragement. Mr. Anson had a trick far more formidable than 
any possessed by Miss Venne. But he has mastered it; away it has 
gone, and disappeared ; there is not a trace of it left. Of Miss Larkin 
and Mr. H. Kemble, I can only say that the parts could not be better 
played; they showed great insight into character. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
and Miss Marion Terry are always charming in their love-scenes, just 
tinged with a sufficiency of the modern esthetic flavour to suit the 
temperament of the time. They are desperately hungry and in earnest. 
Mr. John Clayton is always good and genial, and he deserves to be con- 
gratulated on this success after a heavy turn of ill-luck. The stage- 
management of the play by Mr. Clayton is as good as it can be, and it is 
no slight matter to obtain variety of pose and movement in a scene that 
never changes for three acts. ‘ 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has produced two new plays, one at a series of 
afternoon performances at the Imperial, Westminster, and one at the 
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Olympic. I ‘append the casts of both of them, in order that the 
theatrical record of Tue Tuxatre may be complete. 


“LUCY BRANDON.” 


New Romantic and Poetical Drama in Four Acts, by Rosgrr Bucuanan. 
Produced at the Imperial Theatre, Saturday afternoon, April 8th, 1882. 










Sir William Brandon ... Mz. Exmorsz. Ned Pepper .. «» Mr. Tuos. F. Nr. 
Pelham  ... «» Maus. CHIPPENDALE. Augustus Tomlinson Mr. Ops. 

L Brandon ... e.» Miss Harrrert Jay. Bagshot cae -« Mr. Somerset. 
Mauleverer -. Ms. Davin FisxEn. Dummie Dunnaker Mz. Percy Bewt. 
Smoothson coo «= eee,sM, Raven. Jenny... aa «» Miss Amy Treveyan. 
ee oe = ooe,,s MB. Parent. Turnkey... -- Mar. TreseHar, 
Paul Clifford .., + Mz. Wa. Rienoxp. Nabbem ian «+ Mr, Danrens. 

Servant ade eee eee * sce” Se SO 






This was followed on the same evening by : 
“THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.” 


Drama in Five Acts, by Roszrr BucHaway. 
Produced, for the first time in London, at the Olympic Theatre, Saturday, April 8th, 1882. 
(Originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, Monday, May 9th, 1881.) 















Pipriac...  .«. +» Mx, Berrrary Boors. Philip Gwenfern Mz. Harry Dounpas. 
Cc ln e. Mx. Joun Courier. Rohan «» Mr. Jonw Cotzman. 
G Derval... ee. Maz. H. Datton. Widow Gwenfern Miss Ropgrrua Ersxkinz. 
Master Arfoll .. «. Mr. Henny Grorae. Guinevere -- Miss Crarissa Asx. 


Mickell Grallon . Max, Tazo Baurour. 






Marcelle Derval.,. Miss Margaret Youne. 








Or these plays I desire to say nothing whatever. The public adver- 
tisements tell me that they are both successful. It may be that they 
are. I hope so; but I do not caré to help to decide the matter one way 
or another, or to waste any words upon the subject.* 






















Mr. Arthur Matthison is:another author who must be approached 
with caution. . He: writes a play of considerable merit, suggests a train 
of thought to a reviewer, who puts these views forward with what skill 
he may possess, whereupon the author, who has from his position courted 
criticism, takes to cavilling, and wishes to indulge in a voluminous cor- 
respondence. I have not the slightest doubt that the obvious objections 
taken to Mr. Matthison’s play in the first instance were very proper ones 
to take, and directly in the province of criticism. A critic would have 
been as blind as a mole who failed to be struck with the psychological 


solecism in 
“NOT REGISTERED.” 
Domestic Drama in Two Acts, by ArtHur Marrutsoy. 
Produced at the Royalty Theatre, Monday, April 10th, 1882, 
Andrew Woolston ... ... Mz. F. Evzeqt, Muster hen eos oe Ma. F. Invina. 
Philip Woolston «. Mes. Brxtoss. Boy 







oo + Master Norton, 

Theophilus Woolstone \.; Mu. Mawsrrenp. ar Maloney + «= ow, Msg SrvaRr, 
Carrie S68 wane ie «. Miss Evgryy. 

Nor. one ‘eritic. pointed certain. strange fallacies out, but half-a-dozen 
hit the same blot. The selfsame objection was taken by six inde- 
pendent minds, at least, without consultation. A baby would have 
discovered them. The innocent postmistress who steals letters con- 
taining money, and does not know she is doing wrong, is a candi- 






* Both “Lucy Brandon” and “The Shadow of the Sword” have been 
withdrawn from their respective theatres after less than a fortnight’s run, 
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date for Coldbath Fields or Bedlam. She is either a criminal or a 
madwoman. To make her neither one nor the other, but only an 
example of guileless innocence, is not only an absurdity, but sets 
unconsciously an evil example, A dramatist is, to a certain extent, a 
preacher; and I maintain, and shall strictly main, though Mr. Matthison 
unfortunately thinks otherwise, and eloquently expounds his views, that 
a preacher who tells his congregation that a young woman, arrived at 
years of discretion, who is entrusted with the duties of a local post- 
office, whose lover is threatened with disgrace if he does not obtain a 
certain sum of money, and who, to get him out of a scrape, steals— 
temporarily—a letter, and pleads innocence of immoral intent, is a 
dangerous guide and false counsellor. The matter becomes worse when 
her old father says: ‘Good girl!” Innocence in such a case is no excuse 
whatever. Madness might be, if we are to follow recent precedents. 
Besides, is there any use in arguing about the matter? After complain- 
ing of the critics for exposing a fallacy, the author admitted the justice 
of their remarks by correcting his work. I was rather curious to see 
“ Not Registered” again. But I hesitated and turned back. A second 
review would have entailed more correspondence and lengthier arguments, 
and life is too short for the undertaking. Besides— 


He who complies against his will, 
Is of his owii opinion still. 


This little play was followed by a bright burlesque in which Miss 
Fannie Leslie considerably distinguished herself. 


“ SINDBAD.” 
Burlesque in Five Scenes, by Franx W. Grezn, 


Sindbad eee we Mrss Fannie Lesuts. Tautallah ... «. Miss Harpzz Kinesier. 

Fetnah ... ~~ -» Muss Eprta Vans. Mrs. Sindbad ... Mz, Harry Nicwotis. 

Captain Azim .., «. Miss B. FarquHar, Ali Ben Sloper ... Mz. Fazp Newnan, 
King Mosquito... «. Mr. Fasp, [nvine. 


The ballad-singing of the lady, for its tenderness, refinement, and finish , 
is to my mind one of the best features of the entertainment. I could sit 
through “ Sindbad ” again for the sake of that ballad of dreams delivered 
with such a throb of pathos and such an occasional dramatic force. Mr. 
Harry Nicholls and Mr. Fred Newham are very popular with their 
audience, C. 8. 


“THE KINGMAKER.” 


New and Original Historical Drama in Five Acts, by J. W. Boutpra. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday afternoon, April 15th, 1882. 
Richard Neville ... Mz. BE. H. Brooxsz. Lonis the Eleventh ... Mz. W. 8. Parxzs. 
Edward the Fourth... Mz. Epwarp Prics. Edward of Lancaster Mr. Orway Compron. 
me Countess of Warwick Miss Gurtevps Dor. 
yIsabel ... ... Miss Exuen Meyaiox, 
Lady Anne ... «» M1ss Sorpuiz Ernrs. 
« Mr. Atrerp G. Rott, exmant of Anjou ... Mas. Epwarp Parcs. 
«» Mz.OnstowCzicuron. lewoman... os» Miss Waters Forp. 


Tus is not by any means a bad specimen of modern blank-verse 
dramatic literature ; and if plays of its class were fashionable, it would 
no doubt stand a very fair chance of being a success. The difficulties 
encountered by a modern writer in the endeavour to interest his 
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audience in those historical events which occurred more than four 
hundred years ago are very considerable, and it should be a source of 
gratification to the author of “The Kingmaker” that his play was so 
favourably received on the occasion of its first production as to warrant 
the announcement that it would in all probability be repeated at an 
early date. There is some good if rather superfluous writing in the 
drama, and the verse is at times easy and correct. When Mr. Boulding 
has mastered the laws of dramatic construction he may, with advantage 
to himself and the play-going public, turn his attention to play-writing. 
Mr. E. H. Brooke acted the character of the Earl of Warwick, and 
played with energy and spirit, Mr. Edward Price appearing as the 
King. As Lady Isabel, Miss Ellen Meyrick had many opportunities for 
displaying her admirable art; and Miss Sophie Eyre, as Lady Anne, 
showed her strong instinctive dramatic power, and acted as well as 
could possibly be wished. A. B. 






“A SHADOW SCEPTRE.” 


A New and Original Historical Drama, in Blank Verse, by H. Hamitton. 
First performed at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, Saturday, April 15th, 1882. 





Simon Renard «.» Mz, Hermann Vezin. Devereux -- Mr. J. Nzssrr. 

Duke of Northumber- Usher ... ° ~» Mx. H, Fre.prina. 
land Maz. E. F. Epaar. Courier Mz. OC. Buiext. 

Lord Guildford ‘Dudley oi Franx Ropyey. Yeoman ‘of the Guard C, A. ALLBROOK. 

Cranmer «. Mar. W. Bracerneton. Mary I. Mrs. Hupson Krrsy-. 

Earl of Pembroke «. Ma. W. WHEELER. Lady Elizabeth «. Miss Apa NgILson. 

Duke of Suffol . Mr. H. Mayaew. Katherine Chester ... Miss Apa Travers. 

Earl of foe «. Ms. Jonnw Burton. Isabel Talbot .. «» Muss Lizzrz Beancn. 

Sir Johu Brydges ... Mn. Aurrep Tare. Lady Jane Grey -» Miss ALLEYN. 





ACT I.—GARDENS OF SION HOUSE.—“ SUBJECT.” 
ACT Il.—COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE TOWER.—“ SOVEREIGN.” 
ACT III.—ST. PETER’S CHAPEL ON TOWER GREEN.—“ SUPPLIANT.” 
ACT IV.—JANE’S CELL IN THE BRICK TOWER.—“ SAINT.” 


Mr. HAMILTon’s new play was, on the first night of performance, a 
decided popular success. There was a large audience, the handsome 
theatre being well filled in every part ; and the reception accorded to 
the piece was unequivocal. The leading artists were called before the 
curtain at the end of every act ; the author was called for at the end of 
the third and fourth acts ; the scenic artist was called twice ; and at the 
end of the third act Mr. Bernard, the lessee and director, who had 
superintended the entire production, had also to bow his acknowledg- 
ments of the reiterated plaudits. Something of this enthusiasm was, no 
doubt, owing to the elaborate manner in which the play had been put 
upon the stage. No expense had been spared in this respect, and the 
result was admirable. The first scene, with its “ property” trees and 
flowers and very realistic grass-sward, would have done no discredit to 
the Lyceum stage ; whilst the Council Chamber and St. Peter’s Chapel 
were not less striking in their way. The last-named, it is understood, 
was an exact reproduction of the original, from sketches made upon the 
spot. The dresses, again, were all new and brilliant, and the appoint- 
ments of stage management generally were all that could be wished. 
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So far, then, Mr. Hamilton was particularly happy in the setting given 
to his work ; and it may be added that he was scarcely less fortunate 
in the impersonation of his characters. Short of Mr. Irving himself, 
he could not have hoped for a more competent Simon Renard than 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, who is always at home in the presentment of 
polished malice, and who contrived to make Renard not only ex- 
ceedingly impressive, but positively natural to boot. Nor could Mr. 
Hamilton very readily have found a more satisfying Lady Jane than 
Miss Alleyn, who had, to begin with, two admirable qualifications for 
the part—those of youth and comeliness. Bayenhall, in Mr. Tennyson’s 
“Queen Mary,” speaks of Lady Jane as “a rose of grace,” and declares : 


Girl never breathed to rival such a rose ; 
Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 


It is not too much to say that a more attractive figure, personally, 
than Miss Alleyn’s Jane could hardly be desired ; it is only fair to add 
that the young actress was entirely equal to the dramatic requirements 
of the part. Whether called upon to be merely graceful, as in the first 
act ; or passionate, as in the second act ; or dignified, as in the third act ; 
or pathetic, as in the fourth act, Miss Alleyn was able to respond to the 
demand with skill and with effect, Excellent support, too, was afforded 
to the two chief characters by Mr. E. F. Edgar as Northumberland, 
Mr. F. Rodney as Lord Guildford, Mrs. Hudson Kirby as Queen Mary, 
and Miss Ada Neilson as Elizabeth. The last-named lady had to speak 
some of the most vigorous passages in the piece, and she happily availed 
herself of the opportunity. It would, however, be unjust not to recog- 
nise the literary and dramatic merit of the play as having had very 
much to do with its acceptability. There are undoubtedly crudities 
in the work—crudities of style and crudities of conception. Mr. 
Hamilton’s blank verse is sometimes weak, and there are details 
of incident and characterisation which he will do well to modify, 
if not remove. In the earlier part of the drama—in the second 
act especially—Renard is represented as wielding an impossible amount 
of power; and there are other points which might be mentioned 
but which have perhaps by this time been attended to. Certainly, when 
all is said that need be said in depreciation of the play, it still remains 
eminently creditable to the author, who writes usually with correctness, 
often with vigour, sometimes with genuine command of fancy, and occa- 
sionally even with great force. The general outline of the play is effective 
in its clearness, and the evolution of character and incident is suitably, 
if not very subtly contrived. Each act concludes with a good stage 
situation, though the end of the third act might be improved; and in 
each act theré is a central scene on which the memory dwells, and which 
is calculated at all times to seize the attention of an audience. Such 
are the scenes between Lady Jane and Guildford in the first act, between 
Lady Jane and Renard in the second, between Elizabeth and Renard 
and between Lady Jane and Mary in the third, and between Lady Jane 
and Guildford in the fourth. Mr. Hamilton has introduced no comedy 
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into his work, but the lack of it is scarcely marked ; but there are instead 
some strongly Protestant and “Rule Britannia” passages, which 
were highly appreciated by the first-night audience. Altogether, 
Mr. Hamilton’s play is not only one of merit but of promise, and 
deserves, in consequence, what I think it is likely to receive—a kindly 
welcome. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMs. 


“THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 


New and Original Comedy-Opera in Two Acts, written by T. Epcan Pzemsxrtron, composed 
by T. AnpzERTon. 
Produced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Monday, April 17th, 1882. 


O.Kyleuppe,Esq.,M.P. Mr. T. F. Doriz. } Deputy Speaker .» Mr, J. Busnrrevp. 

Kirby Kirkby... «« Ma.W.H.Wooprrenp. Mrs. Kylouppe Miss Canrrs Lez Storie. 
Col. Cariton Kerr,U.8S. Mz. Epwarp Saxer. Coralie ... ose oo. Mars. Epwarp Saxer. 
A Returning Officer... Mz. Ivan SHrruzy. First Votress ... ee Miss Mavp Sraniey. 















Tuis little comedy-opera has a very simple plot, which reduces itself 
to an exceedingly humorous sketch of a contested election in a village 
and a capital skit on the proceedings of the House of Commons during 
a debate. The libretto is very smartly written, the songs and choruses 
particularly so; and the music is bright and tuneful. It was played on 
the occasion of Mr. Edward Saker’s annual benefit, and was witnessed 
with evident pleasure by a crowded audience. 








Our Omnibus-BHox. 
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WAS present the other day at an animated 
discussion on the subject of “ first-night 
criticism.” It arose on the policy of the 
management of a London theatre on a recent 
occasion, when a somewhat feeble attempt 
was made to stop the dissemination of news 
by withholding the free admissions usually 
(and, in my humble opinion, quite unneces- 
sarily) offered as a compliment to the critics 

; of the press. Obviously all that the critics 
had to do on that occasion was to pay and see the new play as 
usual. If the stalls were full, they were all prepared to go into the 
pit with the public; if the pit had been full, they would have gone 
into the gallery. The actor’s contention is; and it is a very fair one, 
that it is not just to judge him by this trial trip. He may be paralysed 
with nervousness, unable to do himself justice, and what is known as 

a bad first-night. actor. The play may be overwhelmed with difficulty 
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and unforeseen calamity, and not ‘at all what it ought to be. But all 
these are exceptions, and not the rule. I have had some experience, 
and I can honestly say that, on the whole, I have never seen plays so 
well acted as on the first representation, and that, apart from a paralysis 
that causes incompetence, the nervousness is only the apprehension 
that is inseparable from honest and earnest work. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the nervousness disappears with the contact of a 
sympathetic and intelligent audience. There are many bad first-night 
actors and actresses; but the majority never act so well as on the 
first night.’ Besides, there must be a moment when a play is waiting 
to be criticised: The bad first-night actor would be just as nervous on 
the night when the critics were present, and when he knew he was to 
be judged. When a play is properly rehearsed there is no danger 
whatever in a first-night judgment ; indeed the public representation is 
a positive relief after the intolerable and wearisome monotony of 
rehearsal. What actor or actress does not act better when a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative friend is in front? What company does not 
act better when it is strung up with the excitement of a first ordeal ? 
It cuts both ways, for half-a-dozen who may be worse, more than 
half-a-dozen are decidedly’ better. 


Besides, actors and actresses, and all who without reflecting go harping 


on this old story of the unfairness of first-night criticism, seem to forget 
that a new play is as much a matter of news as anything that could be 
presented to:the public, and that to make any bargain for the delay of 
criticism would be to check newspaper enterprise. In these days, when 
the telegraph-wires are flashing news from one end of the earth to the 
other, and the earliest in the field is the one the most appreciated, 
it is extraordinary to hear the old-fashioned talk about first-night 
criticism. Supposing that twenty newspapers make the bargain that 
some of the actors require, the twenty-first would publish a notice all 
the same, and the twenty-first notice might not be so well or so carefully 
done as the twenty others under suspense. A new play is certainly as 
important an item of news as the production of a new book; and 
people would be astonished if they knew what scheming is devised for 
getting early sheets of any work of popular interest. It surely must be 
an advantage to make playgoing popular. If it were not so, the public 
would not demand, as they do now, the earliest intelligence. A demand 
creates a supply. Plays have become more and more the fashion of the 
hour and the staple talk of conversation, and yet, strange to say, 
notwithstanding the hurry of the task, elaborate criticism has com- 
pletely taken the place of hurried reporting in connection with the 
stage. Ido not think that the profession has much cause for complaint. 
I do not believe there is any department of a modern newspaper where 
under more serious disadvantages the work is, on the whole, more 
thoroughly or conscientiously done. If people were prepared to wait 
for their theatrical news until the monthly or quarterly magazines were 
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published, no doubt dramatic essays might be far more elaborate and 
complete. But they are not. The art of the modern dramatic critic 
is entirely different from that of the dramatic essayist. He has to 
convey in an attractive and readable form, and in the shortest possible 
space, an opinion—good or bad—of a new play, and the general 
character of its performance. The newspaper has created the news- 
paper critic. Most probably those people are right who say that he is 
no critic at all—a sham, a delusion, a snare, and an impostor. But all 
I can say is that he takes an immense amount of trouble, and gets far 
more kicks than halfpence. A more unenviable task does not fall to 
the lot of man. He is everyone’s enemy, and has no support but that 
of his own conscience. 


I wish, indeed, that the public knew half the annoyances to which 
the dramatic reviewer is exposed, or could be admitted behind the scene 
of his sanctum, where scattered about will be found threats, vulgar 
scurrilities, and incredible impertinences, in the form of letters, some- 
times signed—more often than not, anonymous. It is sometimes 
wondered at by the uninitiated why the critics are so uniformly kind, and 
so mildly negative. They become so by experience, and purely for the 
enjoyment of peace of mind. They want to be free from the conceit 
and the egotism of play-writers and performers, who worry them with 
their uncalled-for letters and gratuitous insults. A manager sends out 
an invitation, and asks the favour of an opinion upon this or that pro- 
duction. If that opinion happens to be unfavourable, but one with 
which the public entirely coincides, it is a miracle if from manager, 
author, or actor, an offensive letter does not emanate. The first thing 
is to discover a motive and construct a reason. It never strikes 
manager, author, or actor that the motive is truth ; and the reason, 
opinion—bad or good, worthless or otherwise—but still an opinion. In 
their opinion there is always some petty and mean motive for putting 
a distinct and candid statement before the public. There are some 
authors of whom I stand in terror. I never review their plays without 
being fired at with a voluminous and profitless correspondence, or in- 
curring a volley of extremely unparliamentary language. If I am 
asked my opinion on the acting of a lady, who may have every kind 
of ambition, but is in reality a raw novice, and I consider it to be my 
duty to say so, I am wearied with a disquisition on chivalry, manliness, 
honour, and so forth. I am held up to as much execration as if I had 
struck her, and fiery relations as fierce as Tybalt spring up to do battle 
for an injured innocent. If I point out an obvious error in taste that 
produces a false effect, I am challenged to an argument by the author 
of it. He pleads pathetically for justice, he writes long letters to me, 
and longer ones to the papers, and ends by owning I was perfectly right 
by immediately altering his play, or giving a very good reason why he 
was misinterpreted. A conscientious criticism is treated as a personal 
affront. If you happily agree with a play or a performance you are 
lauded to the skies as a benefactor to the human race; if you believe 
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that the play is bad, the performance indifferent, and the example 
dangerous, you are treated as a scoundrel on whom civil words would 
be wasted. Not content with abusing you for what you do write, 
you are often insulted for giving opinions of which you are entirely 
innocent. A man knocks at your door with an impertinent threat con- 
tained in an offensive letter, demanding an instant apology for a fault 
of which you are innocent, or death will ensue. The postman knocks 
the next moment, with a ream of closely-written manuscript, overflowing 
with wounded vanity and unveiled abuse. On the whole, I have come 
to the conclusion that though our critics may be “ mostly fools,” those 
they criticise are chiefly children. Some day, perhaps, an enterprising 
publisher will give to the world the letters left at the door of a dramatic 
critic. I could contribute some amusing specimens. 


I have read an extract from a very singular article, purporting to be 
an essay on Mrs. Kendal’s acting, in which the writer attempts to prove 
that her genius has only recently been discovered by “a younger and 
more generous set of critics” than existed ten years ago. I must quote 
this writer’s extraordinary argument: “The great artist’s true position 
has only of late years been awarded to her; nor is the reason far to 
seek. There is generally opposition on the part of inferior critics. to 
talent of a high order. They can neither: revile, ridicule, nor patronise 


it, and as they can do nothing else but one of these three things, it is 
naturally an offence to them. Rarely can a really first-rate singer or 
actor obtain the recognition due to his genius until public opinion is 
too strong for the ordinary critics to deny it, or until a younger and 
more generous set of men spring up to assume the position of directors 
of public taste.” Herein are two distinct fallacies. 


The strongest is the statement that young critics are more tolerant 
than men of wider experience. The contrary is notoriously the case. 
The young critic, through his temperament, his enthusiasm, and his 
nature, is far more hasty in expressing his opinion than one of more 
mature judgment. It is only when a man sees the difficulties of an 
actor’s calling and watches his struggles that he is inclined to be lenient 
to his shortcomings. The one great fault of modern criticism is that it 
is too hasty in discovering genius. Instead of neglecting it, the modern 
critic turns far too many geese into swans. Praise is so indiscriminately 
scattered that a reputation has been made out of one isolated perform- 
ance. Besides, to say that’Mrs. Kendal was not appreciated ten years 
ago is nonsense. Was she not appreciated and applauded with both 
hands as the heroine of “ New Men and Old Acres?” Was she not 
highly praised for her charming acting in Mr. Gilbert’s fairy comedies 
at the Haymarket? The fact is that Mrs. Kendal is now so sincerely 
appreciated, not because she has been discovered by any new and 
more generous set of men, but because there is no actress of our time 
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who has studied so conscientiously and improved so much. . She never 
acted better in her life than she does now. Her performance in “The 
Ladies’ Battle” was a revelation to those who had watched her career 


The apologist for Mrs. Kendal, in addition to the fallacies, is 
inaccurate. Talking of her acting in “ Diplomacy,” he says: “It is a 
question if ever the Bernhardt ever excited an audience to greater 
enthusiasm than.did Mrs. Kendal, by her wonderful rendering of the 
seene where Dora passionately reproaches her husband for listening fora 
moment to any accusation against her.” It is, indeed, a singular question, 
and one not to be answered, considering that Bernhardt never played the 
part of Dora in her life. I should have thought that everyone knew 
that Blanche Pierson created Sardou’s Dora, which was produced at the 
Vaudeville, whilst Sara Bernhardt was at the Francais. This contrast 
between the two actresses is singularly infelicitious. Sara Bernhardt 
will go to the Vaudeville in the autumn, to play in one of Sardou’s 
pieces; but she never played Dora, for the very good reason that she 
was an actress at a theatre that did not produce the play. The artists 
in Dora were Blanche Pierson, Bartet, Berton, Dieudonné, and Train. 


“Youth ” and “Taken from Life” both started in the provinces on 
Monday, April 10th, the former at Glasgow, the latter at Edinburgh. 
In the “ Youth” company I note the names of Mr. R. J. Roberts and 
Miss Clara Lemore—both excellent artists—Mr. S. Fisher and Miss 
Fanny Thorne. The “Taken from Life” troupe is headed by Mr. 
W. H. Hallatt and Miss Carrie Hope. 


The new drama by Mr. Sims, which is to follow “The Lights o’ 
London” at the Princess’s Theatre in a few weeks, is entitled ‘The 
Romany Rye,” and is a romantic play in five acts, founded on gipsy 
life. The title-réle will be sustained by Mr. Wilson Barrett, and Miss 
Eastlake, Miss Emmeline Ormsby, Mr. Speakman, Mr. Willard, and 
Mr. George Barrett are also in the cast. There are fifteen scenes in 
the play, and Mr. Beverley, Mr. Bruce Smith, Mr. Walter Hann, 
Mr. Stafford Hall, and other artists are hard at work preparing for this 
important production. Report speaks most favourably of the new 
piece, and Mr. Sims is said to have greatly improved on his former 
work, “The Romany Rye,” as most of my readers are no doubt 
aware, is the title applied to the gipsy-chief, or king of the gipsies. In 
the first act there are two set scenes. I should like to know what a 
manager would have said twenty years ago at the bare thought of such 
a thing. 


It is impossible to congratulate the Philothespian Club on their 
choice of a piece for their performance at St. George’s Hall, on March 
23rd. »“ Love's Sacrifice,” with its five acts and eleven scenes is cer- 
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tainly not a play one would recommend amateurs to attempt, and, 
though all engaged in the representation on this occasion worked hard 
and did their best, the result can hardly be described as a success. 
The characters were sustained by Messrs. Henry Stacke, W. S. Matthews, 
J. B. Partridge, W. L. Hallward, A. S. Bicknell, W. M. Waterton, 
C. J. Davis, and A. O. Purkis; Miss Helen Maude, Mrs. Collett, Miss 
Erlam, and Miss Rothsay. The energy with which Mr. Stacke attacked 
the part of Matthew Elmore deserves favourable mention, and Mrs. 
Collett was a pleasant Herminie. “Love's Sacrifice” was preceded by 
“ A Regular Fix,” in which Mr. F. J. Lowe appeared. Mr. Lowe is a 
clever and always painstaking amateur, who has played with much 
success such parts as Chrysal in the “ Palace of Truth,” and Brisemouche 
in the “Scrap of Paper,” and more recently John Mildmay ; but his 
touch is a little too heavy for Hugh de Brass, He was supported by 
Messrs. Sequier Brown, W. J. Bell, A. H. Etherington, and Marcus Davis; 
Mrs. Sequier Brown, Miss Rothsay, Miss M. Brown, and Miss Erlam. 
The next performance of the Club will take place on May 6th, when 
they will play ‘“Cyril’s Success,” which should suit them a great deal 
better than “ Love’s Sacrifice.” 


Mr. Thorne’s provincial “Half-way House” combination, which 
started at Liverpool on Easter Monday, includes the following artists : 
Mr. T. B. Appleby, who plays Mr. Thorne’s old part, John Hope; 
Mr. E. M. Robson, a clever low comedian, who is the “ man-in-posses- 
sion,” Obadiah Dell; Mr. W. H. Wallace, who acts The Squire; 
Miss Dolores Drummond, who represents Mrs. O’Shaughnessy; and 
Miss Marie Illington, who undertakes the réle of Mrs. Hope; other 
parts being filled by Miss Rosine Power, Miss Louise Dally, Miss 
Bessie Knight, Mr. Francis Hawley, and Mr. Charles Cooper. So far, 
the piece has not made a very favourable impression upon the critics, 
who declare it to be not altogether worthy of Mr. Sims’ reputation. 


Is there not just a chance that country audiences may get the least 
bit surfeited with Mr. Sims’ work? Rosalind asks whether it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing ; and in this instance we fear 
the answer must be in the affirmative, no fewer than seven companies 
in the provinces having one of Mr. Sims’ pieces as their attraction, 
There are two “ Lights o’ London” companies ; there are two ‘ Member 
for Slocum” troupes ; and whilst Mr. Majilton is taking round “The 
Gay City,” Mr. Hemming is travelling with “Mother-in-Law ;” and 
Mr. Thorne has just sent out “The Half-way House.” Mr. Sims is a 
clever and popular writer, but is it altogether wise on his part thus to 
imperil the safety of the bird that lays the golden eggs ? 


Mr. Charles Cartwright, who was the original Francis Troy in 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” is, I believe, to play juvenile lead 
in Mrs. Langtry’s company. Mrs. Langtry has also engaged Mr. 
W. H. Denny for her company. 
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The part of the miser in Mr. Bernard’s No. 1 “Cloches de Corne- 
ville ” company, is now being taken by the actor who originally repre- 
sented it in London—Mr. Sheil Barry. The troupe is altogether an 
exceptionally strong one, including Miss Annie Poole, Miss Alexis 
Henderson, Mr. W. H. Fisher, Mr. Harry Collier, and Mr. T. H. Rogers. 
The second company includes Miss Josephine Muntz, Miss Constance 
Moxon, Mr. Fred Solomon, and Mr. Fred Ferrani. 


There are two “ Mascotte” troupes on tour, both under the direction 
of Miss Kate Santley, who is also the “star” of “No. 1.” No. 2 is 
being piloted by Mr. S. H. S. Austin, who will, by-and-by, be Miss 
Santley’s business manager at the Royalty. When Miss Santley started 
with the opera, Miss Minnie Byron was the Fiammetta. She has, 
however, now given way to Miss Haidée Crofton, a very pleasing young 
vocalist who, at Preston, the other week, played Bettina, in the 
enforced absence of Miss Santley. 


A capital young comedian, Mr. J. L. Shine, is now going round the 
provinces with “The Member for Slocum” and “Don Juan, Junior.” 
His chief supporters are Miss Kathleen Corri and Mr. Harry Fischer, 
the former of whom takes Miss Kate Lawler’s original parts in the 
comedy and the burlesque. 


Miss Lindley having left the provincial “‘ Colonel” company to join 
the provincial “Squire” company, her place in the former has been 
taken by Miss Kate Carlyon, who is highly spoken of. 


“The Lights o’ London” is having a triumphant tour through the 
provinces, both companies organised by Mr. Wilson Barrett being 
distinguished by their all-round excellence. Of the two, however, the 
palm must certainly be given to that of which Mr. Leonard Boyne is 
chief actor and stage manager. Mr. Boyne himself is, in spite of occa- 
sional staginess, an acceptable representative of Harold Armytage, and 
Miss Maud Milton has in Bess Armytage a part specially well suited to 
her capabilities, Mr. J. S. Haydon is an excellent Seth Preene, and 
Mr. R. S. Boleyn a very polished Clifford Armytage. Hetty Preene is 
played by Miss Minnie Rotcheley with considerable success, and Mr. S. 
Howard displays, as Philosopher Jack, an amount of comic power which 
should eventually secure for him a good position. The Mr., Mrs., and 
Shakespeare Jarvis of Mr. H. C. Arnold, Mr. Power, and Mrs. H.C. 
Arnold are, of course, thoroughly satisfactory. 


Whilst “The Lights o’ London” was at Nottingham, where it was 
played for sixteen nights, Mr. Leonard Boyne wooed and won a well- 
known local belle, whom he married by special licence on the day of the 
company’s departure for Birmingham—within a week, it is said, of his 
introduction to the lady. 
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Messrs. Robertson and Bruce, who made so great a success in the 
provinces last year with “ The Guv’nor,” are making as great a success 
this spring with Mr. H. W. Williamson’s comedy of “ Retiring,” which, 
it will be remembered, was produced originally at the Folly Theatre, in 
1879, with a cast including Mr. Lionel Brough, Mrs. John Carter, and 
others. It ran more than a hundred and seventy nights, during Mr. 
Henderson’s season, and it is surprising that it has remained neglected 
until now, seeing how unflagging is its interest, and how fresh and 
spontaneous its humour. However, Messrs. Robertson and Bruce 
have had the acuteness to see its merits, and its reception in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, and elsewhere, has thoroughly justified 
their confidence in its attractiveness. To be sure, they have endowed 
“ Retiring” with a very excellent cast. Retaining the chief members 
of their “‘Guv’nor” company—namely, Mr. J. F. Young, Mr. J. W. 
Bradbury, Mr. R. Dalton, Mr. Herbert Waring, and Miss Maud 
Robertson—they have secured the services of Mrs. John Carter for her 
original part of Mrs. Snaffles, have engaged Miss Cicely Richards to enact 
a réle eminently suited to her style—that of Mag, the ‘‘ domestic of the 
old school ”—and have introduced still more new blood in the persons 
of those promising young actors, Mr. Alfred Adams and Mr. Charles 
Thorne. The result has been most satisfactory. Mr. Young, Mrs. 
Carter, and Miss Richards have all made “hits” in their respective 
characters, their abundant humorousness keeping their audiences in 
roars of laughter. Mr. J. W. Bradbury has been scarcely less effective 
as the comic footman ; Mr. Waring and Miss Robertson have made a 
very interesting pair of lovers ; and Mr. Adams has obtained praise for 
a small character part. The comedy has been preceded nightly by 
Mr. H. A. Jones’s comedietta, “A Bed of Roses,” which has proved 
very acceptable in the country, Mr. Young enacting the part of the 
retired chicory merchant, Mr. Waring and Miss Robertson again 
supplying the love passages, and minor parts being taken by Mr. 
Adams and Miss Rayburn. I understand that the company, while in 
town, have been rehearsing a petite comedie (by Mr. Jones, I believe), 
called “ Humbug,” but as yet no oceasion has arisen for the produc- 
tion of this piece. In the autumn, it is understood, Messrs. Robertson 
and Bruce will again go round the provinces with “The Guv’nor,” 
Mr. George Alexander probably returning to the company to play his 
old part, Freddy. 


The People’s Concert Society—an excellent institution, which has 
for its, object the popularising of high-class music among the masses— 
gave their sixteenth and last concert of the season on Sunday, 2nd April, 
at the South Place Institute, Finsbury, before a crowded and highly- 
appreciative audience. The society has obtained a very distinct success, 
but, being supported entirely by the collections after the concerts and 
by voluntary contributions, finds itself short of funds. The committee, 
which includes the Hon. Norman Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Stuart 
Wortley, M.P., Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. Herbert Marshall, and the 
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Hon. Mrs. Lyulph Stanley, appeal for contributions, which will be 


gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary, at 30, Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Mr. Henry Pettitt has delivered to the management of Drury Lane 
the manuscript of the melodrama that is to be produced in the autumn. 
It is said to be the shortest, and at the same time the strongest, text 
that ever yet formed the basis of a popular play. The great success 
achieved at Drury Lane by “The World” and “Youth” certainly justifies 
Mr. Harris in his strong opinion that at a theatre so large as this 
action is vastly more important than dialogue, and situation infinitely 
preferable to sentiment. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
as a rule the playgoers of to-day want to see and not to think. A 
facile stage workman who understands dramatic effect is nowadays of 
far greater value to a manager than a man of letters who has a capacity 
for writing for the stage. This may be a humiliating confession, but it 
is true. Plays half the length of those admired by our forefathers are 
voted too talkative, dull, or verbose. The dramatist has to give the 
company a sketch or outline, and the artists fill it up. So long ago as 
the time when Mr. T. W. Robertson began to write for the stage he 
foresaw how the taste was turning. His manuscripts, compared to those 
of his predecessors, were ludicrously small and almost incomprehensible 
to the ordinary reader. But then no one understood effect better, or 
was so skilful in eliciting all the expression in an artistic style. 


But there is no universal rule in such matters, and I gravely suspect 
that the time will come when the public will be a little tired of being 
dosed with jam and denied the sustenance of bread. The rule that 
holds good at Drury Lane might be fatal, for instance, if applied at the 
Adelphi or Princess’s. It is incorrect, for instance, to urge that the 
plays of “Lights o’ London” and “Taken from Life” have proved 
successful merely because of the sensationalism of their situations. 
They are full of vivid effect, but they contain much natural and human 
sentiment. The comedy scenes of the old show-people went far to 
stamp the seal of success on Mr. Sims’ play; and such capital dialogue 
as is contained in the passage of arms between the discontented 
socialist and the impecunious artist, to say nothing of the scene 
between Walter Lee and his little son disguised as a stable lad, were 
important factors in the popularity of Mr. Pettitt’s work. 


I have had the advantage of seeing this Adelphi drama again, and I 
have seldom seen an audience so delighted. The play, instead of 
flagging by repetition, has received a new impetus of nervous force, 
mainly owing to the admirable example set by Mr. Charles Warner and 
Miss Florence Gerard. Two more conscientious artists the stage does 
not possess, and, as I have before hinted, they do good in a double 
sense—to themselves in the first instance, and to their companions in 
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the next. When the principals flag, the others unconsciously follow 
suit. It is a game of follow-my-leader, and a good example secures 
faithful followers. And there is another thing: they seem to take 
pains to supply that which experience proves to be wanting. In one 
scene of the play called “ Taken from Life,” the husband returns home 
from banishment, and in disguise meets suddenly the wife who has been 
devoted and faithful to him. For a second or so they are left together. 
As originally played they kept apart; they never touched or ap- 
proached one another. Human nature, however, would not tolerate 
such isolation, An embrace, however hurried, would be irresistible. 
The audience feels this, feels the impulse of nature, and is inclined to 
call out: “ My good fellow, why on earth do you not kiss your wife ?” 
Mr. Warner and Miss Gerard have now “reformed this altogether.” 
The hurry, the impulse, and the rapture of the embrace, and the 
anxiety on the part of both to urge silence, make up as natural and 
effective a moment as there is in this capital play. 


The success of the third generation of the famous Farren family 
must always be interesting to playgoers of all classes. Comparatively 
few of the new order of playgoers ever saw the elder Farren, whose 
Grandfather Whitehead must have been a revelation indeed; but his 
son, the William Farren of to-day, has handed down to us many of the 
traditions of his father—his handsome face, his exactness of costume, his 
care in the make-up of the face. Only the most fastidious and the 
least easily satisfied would require a better Sir Peter Teazle, or a more 
full-blooded hearty Sir Anthony Absolute. The true bouquet and 
flavour of old comedy are preserved by Mr. Farren, and he contrasts 
well with the inanimate and occasionally lackadaisical style of to-day. 
May he be long with us, and the hero of many a fine old English play. 
Meanwhile, I hear excellent accounts of Mr. William Farren’s son, who 
has adopted the stage as a profession, and thoroughly satisfied the most 
exacting critics in America whilst playing the Prince Maleotti in 
“Forget-me-not,” with Miss Genevieve Ward. This young man is 
evidently an actor of talent, and destined to do credit to the family 
name. Miss Nellie Farren, as most of my readers are aware, is the 
daughter of Mr. Henry Farren, who was accounted a very distinguished 
actor in old Olympic days. 


A poem called “The Midshipmite ” originally appeared in the pages 
of this magazine, and was subsequently transferred to a little volume 
of poems called “ Lays of a Londoner.” It has been recited scores of 
times in publi¢ and in private, before thousands of people in England 
and in America, and-no one discovered that there was any offence in it. 
If anyone did so let me hasten to say that the offence was purely unin- 
tentional, But an evening newspaper that occasionally publishes verse, 
often good, oftener intolerably bad, has fallen foul of the poor little 
Midshipmite, and gravely censured the author for his want of taste in 
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hurting the feelings of the poor woman who had lost her little son, 
) The same paper has also lectured the author of the poem for views 
which he puts into the mouth of a character in poetical fiction, and 
| gives him some kindly hints on lyrical style. In the very next number 
of the journal, in which this philippic appeared, was printed a poem— 
presumably an example of what occasional verse ought to be, according 
to this reviewer—and it started thus : 






Dear Gladstone, when a party finds himself in a dilemma, 
And doesn’t want to spike himself on either of its horns, 
The only way of dodging Fate, that pitiless condemner, 
Is just to cease to be there—so the voice of wisdom warns. 


If this be an example of elegant verse, according to the erudite evening 
journal, I honestly own that I am not impressed by it. It may be 
sublime nonsense for a versemaker to talk of “a whirling whirl of 
women and wine,” but a poet who could deliberately rhyme “ dilemma” 
and “condemner”—well, I know what he would get if he were a 
ourth-form school-boy. 


Unfortunately our magazine for the month was sent to press before 
the celebrated performance of the Strolling Players took place, which 
was announced for reproduction at St. George’s Hall on Saturday, 
April 22nd. These celebrated amateurs undertook on this occasion 
to play Shakespeare’s comedy “ Much Ado about Nothing,” Mr. 
Edward Routledge representing Benedick, and Miss Helen Maude 
Beatrice; Miss Vyvyan was set down as the lovely and injured Hero, 
Mr. Claude Penley, Leonato; Captain Fitzgeorge,; Dogberry ; whilst 
Mr. J. W. Hawkesworth, Major Higgins, Mr. Charles Lamb, and the 
Misses Routledge were all usefully employed in the cast. The text of 
the play has been arranged with singular skill and judgment by Mr. 
Edward Routledge, who is well known as an ardent Shakespearean 
scholar and student, having for many years been a collector of 
“Shakesperiana” of all kinds. The Shakespeare possessed by Mr. 
Edward Routledge is quite unique in its way and of great value. 































Mrs. Bernard Beere will soon have an opportunity of appearing in 
London as Bathsheba Everdene in ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” as 
arranged for the stage by Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Comyns Carr. 
Provincial audiences at Bradford, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne have been enthusiastic in praising Mrs. Beere, who has never 
yet been seen in London in an original character. The character of 
Serjeant Troy will be played at the Globe by Mr. J. H. Barnes, who 
has recently returned from America. It is not improbable that 
Mrs. Bernard Beere will accompany Madame Modjeska to America in 
the autumn, on a starring tour that is being arranged by Mr. Stetson. 






“ Babil and Bijou” has been revived with singular splendour at the 
Alhambra, and as a show piece of magnificent proportions has had few 
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rivals even on this celebrated spectacular stage. How well I remember 
when it was first produced at Covent Garden, and how sanguine Dion 
Boucicault was for the success of a new form of dramatic entertainment. 
What a fortune it cost, and how coldly it was then received. Never 
before had the younger generation in London seen such dancing as that 
of Henriette D’Or—shall I ever forget her !—now gone from us; Rivitre’s 
Spring Chorus took the town; Mr. Maas made his first appearance in 
public as an operatic tenor ; Mrs. Howard Paul did what could be done 
in the way of dramatic action; Miss Helen Barry became the talk of all 
London as the head of the amazonian army, all glittering with rich 
Birmingham armour, and a reputation was obtained by Mr. Turtle 
Jones. The lobsters at the bottom of the sea were all boiled red, and 
the public looked on astonished. The revival at the Alhambra, in 
point of splendour, is just as fine as the original, the last scene being 
especially magnificent. Thanks to Miss Constance Loseby, who is in 
better voice than ever, and Mr. Harry Paulton, who supplies such 
humour as is possible at so rich a scenic banquet, there are many 
interesting moments of song and humour, and the ballets are enter- 
tainments in themselves. M. Jacobi is at his old post, and it could 
not be better filled. Mr. William Holland, the new manager, may 
be congratulated on the success of- the revival. 


The morning performance, that is so popular a form of amusement 
for those who have early habits or live in the country, affords a capital 
opportunity for the trial-trips of new plays. Young and ambitious 
authors need now have no just cause of complaint. Well organised 
and managed there can never be much monetary risk in a matinée ; and 
it must be remembered that there is available to the author a consider- 
able portion of the great acting strength of London, actors as well as 
actresses, whose managers seldom stand in the way if they desire to 
undertake additional duties. Elsewhere has been described the great 
promise contained in Mr. Boulding’s “‘ King-maker,” an ambitious but 
evidently clever work ; and, during the month, a verdict was taken on 
Mr. H. Hamilton’s version of Ouida’s novel called “Moths.” It was 
played with the following cast : 


“ MOTHS.” 
Play in Four Acts, by H. Hamiuror, inet on and poetanty adapted from Onida’s Novel 
e same ti! 


Produced at the Globe Theatre, ca eiidsien March 25th, 1882. 
Prince Zouroft «» Mr. A. Estcourt. Lady Dolly Vander- 
Duke of Mull Weipa ie H. Hamitton, decken ... «» Miss Cartotrta Appison, 


Lord Jura oes . Mr. H. Stanpine. Duchess de Sonnaz Miss Maup Brrnnayn. 
a aa de Corréze... $e. Kyruz Baeiuew. Vere Herbert ... Miss Lirron. 


Mr. Cavurury. Fuschia Leach ... Miss Lovrsz WItuEzs. 
Princess Nadine Nelaguine 3... ..  .. Muss Lizzie CLaREMonT. 

Our readers must be familiar with the details of the storm that 
preceded the play ; how Ouida protested against the state of law that 
permitted anyone to dramatise her books without permission ; how 
Mr. Hamilton, sheltered by the law, announced his determination of 
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doing that which he was permitted to do; how Mr. Moy Thomas, in 
his own lucid and clear style, expounded the law of copyright ; how 
some writers took up this parable, and sneered at Ouida and her books, 
and others found in them much to admire ; and how, in fact, thanks to 
the leading newspaper, the play of “ Moths ” obtained a very valuable 
preliminary advertisement. Mr. Hamilton’s very difficult task was 
cleverly accomplished ; but I am bound to say that the play did not 
come up to my expectation. I may be in a minority, but I cannot join 
in the chorus of antagonism towards this singularly clever book. I find 
it forcible, dramatic, full of colour and imagination, often very poetical. 
It is astonishing to me to find that a work is accused of bad taste 
because it deals with wicked people. Lady Dolly gives offence because 
she is a miserable woman; but will anyone dare to say that Lady 
Dolly is not a type, a very telling and useful type, of the heartless 
mother of to-day? It is within the province of the novelist to use 
such types. “Moths” is no more immoral for showing us Lady 
Dolly than was “ Vanity Fair” for giving us Becky Sharp. But quite 
apart from the moral question that so often shows up the hypocritical 
side of the English character, the work is one of power and imagination. 
Can anyone read the scene between Corréze and Vera on the summer 
cliffs at Trouville, the parting on the balcony, the meeting amidst the 
wild flowers on the Austrian Tyrol, the dramatic scene where Corréze 
discovers Vera in her cold and lonely exile, without being struck with 
the vigour of Ouida’s style and the adaptability of her books for the 
stage? But this play did not convey the imagination or the poetry 
of the book. They evaporated, and I only found commonplace as a 
substitute. Mr. Pinero managed to get the scent of the hay over the 
footlights, but Mr. Hamilton failed in getting there the scent of the roses. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew was very successful no doubt as Corréze, but it ought 
to have been a better part. It was sacrificed to make a hero of Lord 
Jura, excellently played by Mr. Herbert Standing. Miss Litton, earnest 
in all her attempts, was highly praised for her performance of Vere ; 
but for my part I wish she would abandon sentiment for the comedy 
and character in which she has never failed to distinguish herself. Had 
“Moths” been transferred to the evening programme it would have 
interested many, but I do not think the play would have enjoyed a 
long career. However, we shall see: for it is to be played at once in 
the evening at the Olympic. 


I believe that Clara Morris, the celebrated ‘‘ emotional actress” of 
America, and concerning whom so much curiosity has been expressed 
in this, country, will appear in the Hardy-Carr version of ‘‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” I wish that Clara Morris could be temptéd to 
England, for some of her admirers rate her genius as high as that of 
Sara Bernhardt and Aimée Desclée. 


The. recital.at the Marlborough Rooms, given a few weeks ago by 
Miss Rose.Kenney, the,clever daughter of the late Charles Lamb Kenney, 
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was chiefly interesting on account of the elocutionary and comedy powers 
of this very intelligent young lady, as shown in her selections from 
Tennyson and her acting with Mr. Charles Wyndham in a scene from 
“The Hunchback.” Mrs. Aylmer Gowing was loudly applauded for her 
telling recital of Southey’s “Mary the Maid of the Inn;” and Mr. 
Herbert Standing gave with admirable effect, “The "Bus Driver's Story,” 
which was originally published in this magazine. 


Amongst the forthcoming popular concerts of the advancing season 
will be that given by Miss Elizabeth Philp, at St. James’s Hall, on 
Friday, May 19th. Miss Philp’s concerts have a well-deserved repu- 
tation, not only on account of the popularity and talent of that lady, 
but by reason of the artists who gather round at her call. Madame 
Antoinette Stirling and Madame Isabel Fassitt, with many other stars, 
have promised to assist. 


Mr. Thomas Grieve, the famous scene-painter, and partner of the 
equally famous Telbin, has passed away from us during the month, at a 
ripe old age. The following interesting facts, for which we are indebted, 
I shrewdly suspect, to my friend Mr. George Augustus Sala, will be read 
with interest and faithfully preserved : 


“Mr. Thomas Grieve and his distinguished brother William, whom 
the artist just deceased survived many years, had been conspicuous 
painters at Covent Garden under the management of Charles Kemble 
and of Laporte; and in 1839, when Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews assumed the government of the second patent theatre, the 
name of Grieve was once more prominent in the programme in connec- 
tion with the artistic embellishment of the dramas produced. These 
decorations comprised some very lovely panoramas. It is also on record 
that the Grieves painted, nearly forty years ago, the scenery for ‘ Punch’s 
Pantomime,’ which had been written in collaboration by the leading 
contributors of our facetious contemporary, but which failed, somehow, 
to secure the success to which its wit and humour entitled it. Then 
commenced, at Drury Lane, under the management of the ‘ poet’ Bunn, 
a series of several years’ employment for Mr. Thomas Grieve, with 
whom—his gifted brother William having died—was associated another 
scenic artist of the highest merit, the late Mr. William Telbin, a master 
of architecture and landscape, and a magnificent colourist. Between 
1844 and 1848 Mr. Grieve and Mr. Telbin executed the scenery for the 
excellent operas and ballets which Alfred Bunn, much to his credit, 
placed on the stage, and among which may be enumerated the ‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl’ of Michael William Balfe, the ‘ Maritana’ of Vincent Wallace, 
as operas; and as ballets, the ‘Corsair’ and the ‘Beauty of Ghent.’ 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin also painted the beautiful panorama called 
‘The Overland Mail,’ that was exhibited at the Gallery of Illustration, 
Regent Street, before the days of the German-Reed entertainment. 
Mr. Thomas Grieve was quite old enough to remember and to have con- 
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versed with the renowned Philip de Loutherbourg, Royal Academician, . 
who, coming to England in 1771, was at once engaged by Garrick as 
scenic artist at Drury Lane, at a salary of five hundred pounds a-year, 
and who did not die until 1812. The immediate predecessor, as a 
scene-painter, of the Grieve family, was Mr. Greenwood, of old Covent 
Garden Theatre, who in 1814 executed, on a scale of unusual 
splendour, the decorations for the grand Christmas pantomime of 
‘Harlequin and the Bath Beauty,’ Joey Grimaldi being clown, and 
one of the most attractive novelties of the ‘comic’ business being a 
pathetic ditty sung by ‘An oyster crossed in love.’ Already Clarkson 
Stanfield had abandoned the marlinspike for the brush, and had made 
his earliest essays in scene-painting at the old Royalty Theatre ; and in 
1822 David Roberts, who had been a house-painter in Edinburgh, 
entered the painting-room of Drury Lane. 


“Then began a palmy era for the scenic art, extending over nearly 
half acentury. Stanfield and Roberts, indeed, relinquished the practice 
of scene-painting when only midway in their brilliant career. They 
found it more profitable to produce oil-paintings and water-colour 
drawings, which obtained eager purchasers and commanded large 
prices, to working for theatrical managers, who were apt to think a 
scene-painter excellently well paid at a salary of ten pounds a-week, 
and exorbitantly over-paid at twenty. The retirement of Stanfield 
and Roberts into:the more exalted groves of Academe was followed by 
that of the excellent artist William Leitch, who abandoned ‘ cloths,’ 
‘ flats,’ ‘borders,’ and ‘set-pieces’ for easel pictures; while the 
experiences of the famous Catholic architect Augustus Welby Pugin 
as a theatrical decorator were confined to the execution of a few 
‘cloths,’ abounding in Gothic detail, at the King’s Theatre, now Her 
Majesty’s; the landscape scene-painter at the first of our Italian opera- 
houses during the régime of Ebers, Laporte, and Lumley being the 
accomplished Charles Marshall.” 


It has been very generally stated that Mr. Arthur A’Beckett’s little 
drama, produced with considerable success at the Royalty, resembles 
one of the strong situations in “ Odette.” To my thinking it is far 
more like Mario Uchard’s drama, “La Fiammina,” which was supposed 
to have given Sardou his idea for “ Odette,” and which is the subject of 
a law-suit. .In Mr. A’Beckett’s play and in “ Fiammina” the sorrows 
of mother and son are contrasted. In “ Odette” we have the sorrows 
of mother and daughter. But after all it is not so much the situation 
as the treatment of it that concerns an audience. I really do not think 


that “ Fiammina,” “ Odette,” or “ Long Ago,” clash with one another 
in the least. 
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